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(From English Papers-} 

THE NECROMANCER’S NOVICIATE. 
Jacobus Aldrovandus was an alchemist of the 
fifteenth century, and spent his days, and part of 
hia nights, over the furnace, with a degree of ar- 
dour which no disappointments were able to 
quench. Being subject to many annoyances from 
the bad temper of his wife, he sought, in his lebo 
ratory, that enjoyment which was denie him 
every where else. It was, indeed, an unf ~ “uate 
circumstance for his peace, that his +ife had 























brought him a cousideralle dowry, and that this 
dowry had ere long been devoured by thg cruci- 





ble. “She now frequently lamented that so much 
had gone t» the making of a philosopher's stune + 
which gave her no returns ; and finding that re- 
monstrances were entirely thrown away upon her 
infatuated husband, she betook herself to devo- 
tional habits, and was closeted fur a long time 
every day with a pious confessor. : 

Under these trials, Jacobug did not fail to ex- 
hibit a becoming forbearance of temper. En- 
thusiasm, when it is suffisiently strong, supplies 
eonsolations and antidotes against all the evils of 
life ; and, it cannot be denied,: hat the progress of 
philosophy, at the same time that it has unde- 
ceived us in many respects, has also diminished 
the number of mental opiates which enabled man- 
kind to forget their sufferings. 

One day, while examining a dusty shelf of his 
library, Jacobus stumbled upon a book of magic, 
which by some accident had crept in among the 
rest. The mysteries of its pages had aun irre- 
sistible charm for his imagination. He rose and 
shut the door ; for his wife’s confessor was then 
descending from a morning visit, and the flapping 
of the holy man’s garments put our alchemist in 
mind, that there was such a thing as a bundle of 
faggots reserved for those who dealt in forbidden 
lore. After this precaution, he once more drew 
forth the volume, and became eo deeply interest- 
ed in its contents, that he resolved to become an 
= the black art. 

en twilight came, therefore, he would fre- 
quently retire to a solitary walk among some old 
trees at the back of his house, and endeavor to 
prepare for a trial, by inuring himself to recite 
the most profane and horrible incantations. 

Near the town where Jacobus lived there was 
adeserted building, which had once been the resi- 
dence of a noted sorcerer. The last act of this 
man’s life was to raise a disagreeable smell in 
the public market place, a feat which he perform- 
ed with the assistance of some dry wood, and 
much against his will, although it gratified a nu- 
merous body of spectators. As the fiends who 
had served him were still supposed to lurk about 
his former mansion, no person would approach 
it, even in day-light ; and the magistrates of the 
burgh had repeatedl;+ poken of having it razed to 
the poane. Jacobus thought that in this build- 
ing he would at least be sure of privacy ; and, 
on that account, resolved to make it the scene of 
his first experiment. 

Accordingly, one tempestuous evening. having 
wrapt himself in a cloak, he appeared in the pre- 
sence of his wife. “ My dear,” said he, “J have 
just received a message, intimating that a certain 
friend of mine has received the extreme unction, 
and wishes to let me into a valuable secret before 
he dies. Do not be alarmed, therefore, although 
geome time should elapse before I return. It will 
probably be morning before you see me again.” 

“Truly, husband, that will be no loss,” replied 
his wife. Begone, ¢nd hunt after your good for 
nothing secrets; but beware of coming back in 
the middle of the night to knock up my servants. 
I will not allow them to be disturbed with impu- 


nity.” 

Aldrovandus departed without at- 
tempting to make any reply. Durkness had al- 
ready gathered. The merchants were shutting 
up their stalls, and only a scattered light gleamed 
here and there across the wet pavement. Ac- 
cording to solemn usage, an official drummer was 
performing his evening rounds ; while many a fat 
burgher hastened home to a comfortable repast, 
and enjoyed the pleasure of mentally counting 
over the profits of the day. This was more than 
Jacobus, or any other alchemist, could pretend 
to. He accordingly picked his steps as fast as he 
could, until he had left the city-gates behind him, 
and saw the necromaneer’s house rising at some 
distance against the horizon. 

It was a tall, frightful, and unornamented build- 
ing. He found the door open, struck a light, 
and ascended the stairease. No spectre delayed 
his progress ; no arm started from the wall; but 
he could not help feeling appalled at the silence 
of the place, and recollecting that the last sounds 
which had been uttered in that staircase, were 
the groans of the old wizard, as he was dragged 
away tohistrial. Jacobus arrived at a large un- 
furnished apartment. One or two pictures hung 
on the walls, but their coloring was so very som- 
bre that their subjects could not be unriddled. In 
the middle of the floor he saw the fragments of a 
wand, and at one end of the room was placed a 
death’s head, wearing the cap of the departed 
magician. 

Meantime, the wind howled in a most outrage- 
ous manner through the broken panes.. Jacobus 
hastened to accomplish the object of his journey. 

ith the tremulous caution of a novice, he un- 
folded and arranged the different implements 
which he bad brought along with him, and en- 
deavored to collect his ecattered thoughts, in or- 
der that no fiend, however quick-sighted, might 
be able to discover the least flaw in so delicate a 
process. Wien these things were accomplished, 
he read, recited, and paused for a reply. Find- 
ing, however, that some wordsof importance had 
heen omitted, he was obliged to wipe his fore- 
head, and begin a second time. Presently a low 
creaking spread over the room, the glass vials 
rung, and quivered in their places, and a smoke 
began to ascend from the magic circle. The hair 
of Jacobus Aldrovandus stood onend. Atlength 
there was a crash. A monstrous devil started 
from the fleor, and asked him what was the rea- 
sonof so pressing a summous. Jacobus drew 
backwards precipitately, and in so doing stepped 
out of his own circle. The demon followed up 

his advantage. Jacobus turned and rar; and 
after several doublinge and windings, took the 
toad to the city, and his pursuer, who was never 
far behind, emitted such a glare of light, that 
both parties were able to choose their way with 
equal precision as if it had been a summer's fore- 

noon. They enter the city. Jacobue turns a 

corner and stumbles upon the watch, who en- 

deavor to stop him. Presently the fiend comes 
up, and makes a clear somerset over their heads. 
he watchmen roll into the kennel, and break 



























































































theirlanthorns ; while Jacobus, pressing on to- 
wards his own house, deaches the door, and 
drives it open with a noise which brings his wife 
and she whole family to the head of the staircase. 
They came only to gaze and tremble ; for no one 
would venture down to assist him. A solemn 
pause ensued. The demon stooped, and with 
his red-hot finger drew a circle round himself, 
which oceupied the whole breadth of the fluor, so 
that it wag impossible for any one to pass without 
stepping into it. ‘ Now,” said he, “ whoever 
comes here is mine. 1 am determined not to 
vanish without receiving something for my trou- 
ble.’ 

On hearing these words, the domestics fell a 
sobbing bitterly round their master and mistress, 
and »egan te consider who should be the victim. 
The cvok endeavored tc shove in the butler, and 
the buzter, on the other hand, gave a sly push to 
the chambermuid. “ My dear wife,” said Jacobus, 
“isthere no dog or cat about the house, which 
might be givea dirs fora bribe. What is become 
of the black pointer which used to sleep every 
night at the foot of your bed ?” 

So saying, hasten to open the door of his wife’s 
bed-chamber ; but the good woman not having 
expected that her husband would come so speed- 
ily back, avd being conscious that an unpleasant 
truth would come to light if Jacobus went any 
further, endeavored to retard his entrance. Ja- 
cobus would not be hindered, but pushed in. 
Forthwith a sort of jostling is heard. Instead of 
a black pointer, out rushes Father Joseph, the 
confessor, with his gown wrapped about his head, 
in order to conceal his features. So great is his 
confusion, that he dares not look around, to see 
who is present, but glides off towards the stair- 


steady their nerves for fine penmanship, and had 
their ears boxed for not being able to compre- 
hend the Rule ofThree. All excess of this bar- 
barism, I rejoice tu learn, is done away with. 
You will pardon my frankness, however, for con- 
fessing that I have not found even sensible per- 
sons in Scotland entirely disenthralled from prej- 
udice on this subject, If] be right in my theory 
of education, that scnool beating altogether is not 
only superfluous, but a nuisance and a crime, 
Solomon’s text can have no application to intel- 
lectual learning. I know that young people must 
be commanded ; but if your boy be so ignorantly 
vicious that he must be lashed like a felon or a 
brute, take charge of the degraded creature your- 
self, and suffer not the sacredly useful character 
of a teacher to degenerate into that of a petty 
executioner—exalt, encourage, and honor the vo- 
cation of a teacher, but exact from him in return 
that he shall command your youth with dignified 
influence, for of all animals, the young human be- 
ing is the most manageable by calmness and 
kindness. In sayéag thus much, I am sensible, 
though not ashamed, that | have digressed into a 
subject which has long and interestingly engaged 
my thoughts, end as tuition was my Grat vocation 
in life, soit shall be my last, should my independ- 
ence ever require it. I return to the object for 
which I rose, to offer you my best. thanks, and to 
pledge this cup of kindness to your heulth and 
Lappiness. 





THE GOOSE WITH ONE LEG AND THE GAN. 
DER WITH 1WoO. 

A wealthy gentleman in somewhere shire, 

With a much better furnished house than skull, 

Yet an exceeding werthy country squire, 

And as the race goes, not of the most dull,— 


had long hands, crooked nails, legs of unequal 
size, the spine deviating from left to right, and 
the skin spotted like that of a tiger. Upon one of 
the omoplates was a black spot, upon which was 
visible in red letters, the word inquisition. This 
mark was in consequence of a longing whieh the 
mother. of the deceased had had during here 
pregnancy. The ingpe: tion of the head afforded 
some singular observations. The organ (vulgarly 
called the boss) of robbery was very prominent, 
as also those of ferocity, falsehood, hypocrisy, ha- 
tred, obstinacy, aud servility ; that of justice was 
completely effaced: a most visible depression 
was remarked upon the protuberance of patriot- 
ism. 

The left hemisphere of the brain was wanting 
in this deforned being e wns found lodged 
in the cavity which this should have occupi- 
ed, a singular animal, whose type could only he 
found amongst the demons of Faust or David 
Teniers ; this animal has been attached by the 
horns to the cork of « bottle of esprit de Rous- 
seau ; it lives still in this preparation, and wrig- 
gles about in it like the Devil in a holy water pat. 
A triple row of teeth makes the mouth of the. 
defunct resemble that of « shark. The incisory 
teeth were not all visible; at the Luxembourg, 
those which menaced liberty had been drawn ; 
sa dent contre les Journaur appeared to have heen 
recently filed ; it is loose, and there is every rea- 
son to believe that it would have yiclded before 
fifteen days to the English forceps. 

To the examination of the head sueceeded that 
of the heart, which was in a very bad state. Of 
very smal! volume, ossified in the upper part and 
gangrened in the lower, it appeared that this 
want of development of the heart of the defunct 





ease. Jn so doing, he approaches the circle which 
had been drawn by the demon, and the domestics 
utter a loudery. Jacobus’s wife runs after him, 
and takes hold of his gown; but the friar, imag- 
ining that he is detained by her husband, gives a 
violeut spring, which carries them both into the 
circle, and the fiend immediately vanishes with 
his prey. 

Such was the lucky hit bv which our worthy 
necromancer got quit of a disagreeable wife. 
Her gallant at the same time fourd the reward of 
his treachery ; and Jacobus Aldrovandus, hav- 
ingggautioned bis servants to beware of circulat- 
ing idle tales, which might attract the notice of 
the Inquisition, gave out that Friar Joseph had 
eloped with: bis wife to a foreign country. 


THOMAS CAMPBELL, ESQ. 

This distinguished poet has been received with 
open hearts and hands of his fellow Seotchmen. 
The wore burgesses of Greenoch have, in imi- 
tation of the Glaswagians, given him a dinner. 
The following is Mr. Campbell’s reply to the 
company, after they had drunk his health : 

»—As the voice of this meeting is a 
prolongation of the most gratifying welcome to 
his native land that ever cheered the heart of an 
humble poet, and a corrollary to kinder demon- 
stration of popularity than I had ever dared to 
hope for in my day dreams of ambition, yet as I 
have so recently, and so freely spoken of my per- 
sonal feelings to the Scottish public, I am sensi- 
ble.that I ought to address you on this occasion 
with as little appearance of egotism as possible. 
To be silent, however, at this moment, would 
seem to me to be ungrateful, and the ungrateful 
man can have no fault but one. If 1 were not 
warmed and melted by the partiality of my parent 
country, of what stuff would my penetrable heart 
be made ? Not of iron—for that can be heated 
and stamped with impressions, but of worthless, 
unmalleable, and unnatural dress. 

By a mistake of the newspapers, I was report- 
ed to have said this day week to my assembled 
fellow-citizens of Glasgow,that they could notim- 
agine how much I valued the honorand kindness 
which they had conferred upon me. Now, I did 
not say that they could not imagine my feelings; 
but that they could better imagine than my words 
could express them—for I think too highly of 
Scottish imaginations to doubt that they can viv- 
idly picture my present sensations, and be con- 
scious that their favor is the richest fruit of the 
sere and yellow an:umn of my life. I make the 
same declaration to you, and I am sensible that 
you respect yourselves too much not to know 
that your public notice is a distinction which I 
ought not to throw from my recollection to-mor- 
row—like a trivial trinket--—but to preserve as a 
gem of price, and to treasure for ever in the 
casket of my memory. : 

I am speaking, I fear, too much about myself, 
but perhaps you will forgive me for ailuding to 
the deligitful association which I combine with 
your town and its romantic vicinities. These are 
connected with my native Glasgow by our Clyde, 
the fairest of rivers. Here among you I have 
friends and kindreds, with whom I have sojourned 
in my childhood ; and from hence [ first looked 
over your spacious waters to the dark blue waters 
of my forefathers. 

Blessed be the day that I have once more seen 
the sun setting gloriously on that bright and love- 
ly Firth, rivalling in beauty whatever Ihave seen 
on the Rhine and the Danube, and rese:nbling, as 
I cannot help fondly imagining, the scenes of 
Greece herself. The very vessel that brought 
me down to you, along the margin of your pleas- 
ant Clyde, whilst it glided past the sweetest land- 
scapes of nature, made the mind also recall the 
proudest recollections of native genius and art, 
its mechanical power was the contrivance of one 
whom antiquity would have defiled, and that 
Daedalus of the modern world, was your own born 
fellow townsman ! 

But, gentlemen, after thirty years absence, J 
have to congratulate you on more than the me- 
chanical—on the moral improvements which have 
taken place within that period. Excuse me for 
particularly specifying, that I have been struck 
with the amelioration of the state of Scotland, on 
two great points—those of political discussion 
and juvenile education. 

In politics it would be wildly Utopian to talk of 
our ever being brought to be all of one mind ; but 
between party spirit, at its proper temperature, 
and political rancor, there is as wide a difference 
as between the genial heat of the body and the 
rage ofa fever. Now let us exult in finding, that 
the burning and pestilent season of our body poli- 
tic, when eruptive humors that bloated the face 
of society were unhappily regarded as healthy 
symptoms, that season is passed away, and its 
horrors are abated ; thenceforth let us stand by 
our parties like men, but like men conscious of 
being confronted with brother mea in opposite 
opinions. 

As to education, I remember the time when 
boys were caned. over the fingers, in order to 


Lived on his own estate 2 quict life, 

Far fronrthe noise of town, and trade, and wite. 
He loved his pipe ; on Sundays went to church ; 
Played well at bowls, at which he oft was winner ; 
Gave his half crown at times at the church door ; 
Took during sermon time a noweless snore ; 

And then walked comfortably home to dinner. 

If there be any, as perchance there may, 

Who into such affairs have never looked, 

I think I'd better mention by the way, 

That dinners, ere they’re eaten, should be cooked ; 
At least our Squire’s were so, before he took *em, 
And consequently he’d a cook to cook ‘em : 

This Queen of Ladleland, this maid of Greece, | 
(Of country beauty quite a masterpiece,) 

Of course had lovers, but not one 

She loved like the young gardener John. 

—A goose one day was ordered for the Squire, 

And Peg at once placed it before the fire. 

At half past two the cloth was laid, 

The plates were warm, the sauce was made, 
When John, attracted by the savoury scent, 
Entered the kitchen, upon mischief bent : 

* What, Cookee, got a goose ! well, come, that’s nice! 
Faith, Cookee, 1! should like to have a slice !— 
And apple sauce too ! there’s a darling, Peg, 

Do take a knife and cut me off a leg.” 

* Cut off a leg! that would be pretty fun : 

What ! serve it ap to Squire with only one 2” 
 Aye,"& be sure; why, master wouldn't kill you : 
Pll cut it off.” ** Ha’done. you fool—now, will you ?” 
What arguments he used I cannot say ; 

But Love, whom cooks and countesses obey, 
Ordained it so, that spite of all her reasoning, 
John got the leg, with lots of sauce and seazoning ! 
Though Peg, poor wench, was rather puzaied, 

To think of telling how the rogue had guzzled, 

She was not quite se posed at this disaster 
As you might think ; for she'd been used to gull 
The Squire, and knew the thickness of his skull 
To a hair's breadth ; ‘so, if the worst befell, 

She who could do a goose so well 
Would not be troubled much to do her master! 


Home came his Squireship—sharpset, cold, and blue, 
And rang for dinner in a hurry ; 
She browned the mutilated side anew, 
And put it on the table in a flurry. : 
“ Why, what the devil do you call this, Peg? 
Zounds, hussy, where is t’other leg ?” 
Peg curtsied, and replied in modest tone— 
** An °t please you, Sir, it never had but one.” 
** Only one leg! where did you buy it, pray ?” 
% At farmer Hodge's, Sir, but yesterday ” 
‘¢ Well, that’s a good one, you impudent hussy, 
Pray keeps the farmer more of lame ones, doe: he ?” 
“ Yes, Sir, and if to-night you'll go with me, 
Pll lay my life your honor’s self shall see 
A number of the farmer's geese. 
Which, like this bird, have but one leg a-piece.” 
‘** Well, prove it, and that alten: quite the case; 
But if you don’t, mind, you shall lose your place !” 
He ate his dinner, but with many a grumble, 
Till once upon a thought he chanced to stumble,— 
“* D—n it, surely she could aot eat it raw ! 
The place was brown like all the rest, he saw; 
But we shall see—this world’s a world of wonders— 
And nature, like ourselves,sometimes makes blunders!”” 
—The evening come, Peg, summoned to the proof, 
Straight with her master seeks the barn roof. 
With expectation big, they softly creep 
Where farmer Hodge’s fowls are fast asleep. 
* There, Sir,” cries she, and pointing to a goose 
At roost; ‘and there are more, Sir, if you choose.” 
“ Why to be sure,” exclaims the Squire, * but look ye, 
“ Ist,ist, —there now,they've got on two legs,Cookee.” 
‘ Aye,Sir,” says Peg,and the Squire owned him beaten, 
“ You didn’t say ist, to the one you've eaten |” 








FRENCH LITERATURE. 

Panis, April29. Amongst the numberless out- 
pourings of indignation against the project of a 
law on the press, one of not the least curious and 
piquant is the following surgical satire, or jeu 
@esprit, which has just appeared here. 


OTENING AND EMBALMING OF THE BODY OF THE 
DEFUNCT LAW ON THE PRESS. 

It is known low the law on the press died, and 
what rejoicings followed its death, more desired 
than expected ; we shail now proceed to state 
what became of her remains, and in what ground 
they will be interred. 

Yesterday morning, the body of the deceased 
was transported from the Luxembourg (Chamber 
of Peers), where some skilful and conscientious 
physicians had commenced treating her for in- 
sanity, to the amphitheatre of the School of Medi- 
cine. There, in presence of a great number of 
scavans, men of letters, printers, and booksellers, 
two surgeons proceeded to the opening of the 
body that was presented to them. The following 
wete the results. 


raque, an abundant application of the lotion of 
chlorine of soda was made to the hody for the 
purpose of disinfecting it, and killing the pesti- 
lertial effluvia arising from it. They then pro- 
ceeded to an external inspection of the subject. 
It was of hideous conformation ; its proportions, 
out of all harmony with each other, presented a 
most bizarre aseomblage ; upon which the ingeni- 
ous Mr. Geoffry Saint Hilaire (celebrated at the 
Academy of Sciences for his dissertations npon 
| monsters) intends making a report. The defunct 








First, according to the method of M. Labar-, 


was owing to its contiguity to the stomach ; for 
the latter, of prodigious capacity, and incessantly 
exercised by the process of digestion, crushed the 
heart and impeded its movements, so that its 
functions were performed very irregularly. 

The stomach contained a prodigious quantity 
of alimentary substances, which burst from the 
membrane as soon as the scalpel touched it, like 
chesnuts from the hot cavities of a stuffed goose. 
These substances were immediately submitted 
to chemical analysis. Some of them were not 
yet decomposed, and it was easy to recognize a- 
mongst them little sacks of gold and silver. mark- 
ed with the word Treasury. It appears that 
things the nost difficult to be masticated, were 
not resisted by the voracious being of whom we 
ure treating ; for ribbons, parchments,and pieces 
of paper, upon which were written brevets, diplo- 
mas, commissions, whole volumes of Jesuitical 
works, several numbers of the Etoile, and a hun- 
dred other equally heavy substances, distended 
her stomach. 

It was at first thought, that the great volumes 
of the abdomen was owing to fat, the father ani 
godfather of the law having gone about beasting 
of her chastity ; but we now know what to think 
on the subject ; the fact is, she was enceinte —for 
there were found the embryos of several mon- 
sters, which were recognized to be those of slare- 

, silence, abrutissement, religieux, and sedition. 

his last foetus was much neurer its time than its 
three brathers. 

In the aorta was discovered a violet-coloured 
fluid, which was ascertained by analysis to be a 
composition of ten parts of coules d'ecrivisses, six 
parts of sublime de truffes, and four of Spanish 
wine, (gastronomical delicacies—an allusion to 
the gormanidizing propensities of the Ministerial 
members). 

The embalming of the body, according to all 
the ordinary forms, was next proceeded with. 
The cavity of the trunk was filled with aconite, 
manioc leaves, hemlock, and other ingredients, in 
the midst of which was placed a figure of Jesuit- 
ism, engraved upon a fire-stone, and in relief, 
like the greater number of those representing 
beetles. 

Under the right arm of this political mummy 
was placed a little sealed scroll, containing this 
inscription :—Jgnatia (so called after the founder 
of the Jesuits) born the 29th December, 1826 ; 
died the 17th April, 1827. The first winding- 
sheet put round the body was formed of three 
copies of the Moniteur, containing the eulogium 
of the defunct by her father, Peyronnet. On the 
breast were placed the celebrated speeches of 
Messrs. Sallabery, St. Chainaus, Dudon, Frenilly, 
La Boissiere, Villele, an. Peyronnet: on the head 
was placed « turban made with the report on the 
law by M. Bonnet. The swathings that encir- 
cled the members of Ignatia were of parchment 
covered over with mystical emblems. A broad 
band of black morocco-leather, to which were 
the seals of Montrouge (a great Jesuitical estab- 
lishment) was bound round the waist of the de- 
funct. 

The mummy was placed in an iron coffin secur- 
ed by a padlock ; along with it were deposited 
some handcuffs, a little model of a prison, some 
pairs of scissors, and a bottle of red ink (their 
last emblems of the censorship), and a number 
of torn and half burned cheap publications. (livres 
en 32.) 

The defunct law was removed from the amphi- 
theatre at half past five, and placed in a tumbrel. 
It never occurted tc any of the persons present to 
carry tt on their shoulders (allusion to the interfer- 
ence of the Police with the funeral of the Duc de 
VRochefoucauld); besides there was the ordon- 
nance of M. Delaveau ! 

The tumbrel took the direction of the barriere 
@’Enfer : it was followed by a deputation of Jes- 
uits. M.O. was chief nmourner. The procession 
will be joined on the road by the capuchins and 
other monks, sent by Spain to Marseilles,to escort 
the remains of the law. At Marseilles the mum- 
my will be put on board an old galley, which was 
worked in the age of Louis XIV. by Protestants. 
The galley will set sail for Tunis, where the law 
is to be interred in the gardenof the gracious 
Sidi Mamouth. 





Lonpon Sgsstoss. A Yorkshireman, with a beard 
which flowed down upon his breast, was observed to 
sit, for the greater part of the day, immediately op- 
posite to the Recorder, and to keep his eyes fixed 
constantly upon his Lsrdship. As soon asthe various 
cases were disposed of, the Recorder, seeing the man 
with the beard rise and step into the witness-box, 
asked him what he had tesay? * ) wants,” said the 
Vorkshiremen, ** a license.*”” The Recorder: “A 
license for what?” said his Lordship. The Yorkshire- 
man raised his eyes to the ceiling, and Jet them fa!! 
suddenly ; he then fixed them upon bis Lordship, and 
said, ‘To preach the Gospel of the Lord.” The 
Recorder, in some astonishment: * For God’s sake, 
are you going to preach 2” ‘* Aye, I be,” cried the 
Yorkshireman, “ if you give a license, 1°i] preach.”’ 
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in what way of life have you been brought up?” 
Vorkshireman—-*: In the cloth way—! be a cloth 
manufacturer. But I think I can do good in this way 
and J came here to ask for the privilege. neglected 
a former opportunity * ‘The Recorder—* And are 
you going to preach?” Yorkshireman—* Aye, aye.’* 
The Recorder—‘* Upon my word, 'm sorry for it.” 
Yorkshireman—* Sorry! why so?” The Recorder — 
** Because that profession is the proper occupation of 
men of literature, who can speak on such subjects so 
as to beainderstood. But I suppose you mast haye a 
license.” The license was then granted. 


Test of A MAD pos. The English manner of 
knowing whether a dog be ma or not, somewhat re- 
sembles the ancient European custom of trying witch- 
es. The old woman suspected was tied aed 
foot, and thrown into the water. If she swam, then 
she was instantly carried off to he burnt fora witch ; 
if she sunk, then, indeed, she was acquitted of the 
charge, wut drowned in the expermment. In the same 
manner, a crowd gather round a dog suspected of 
madness, and they begin by teasing the devoted ani- 
mal on every side ; ifhe aitempts to stand upon the 
dete, -and bite, then he is unanimously found 
guilty, for a mad dog always snaps at every thing ,; if 
e contrary, he strives to escape by running away, 
he can expect no compassion, for mad dogs al- 








w un straight forward before them. 


- — 


Nationap Fouusus. Certainly the monetrous ab- 
surdities whieh we believed of France during the war, 
were only equalled by the absurdities the French be- 
lieved concerning us ; our attacks were only matched 
by their reprisals, At one time we attempted to starve 
a country containing thirty millions of acres more than 
the United Kingdom, as if it had bren the rock of 
Gibraltar. ‘Then we cut off the Jesuit’s bark, that 
the poor devils might die at once of looseness and 
emptiness. We foretold their ruin by their assignats, 
they our ruin through our bank notes. The great 
spoiled child of victory assailed us by taking dandelion 
roots instead of cofice ; he aimed a fatal blow at us by 
swectening it with bad sugar, but we parried the 
stroke by drinking bad wine. Inthe end, however, 
he did not die of his beet root, nor did we sink under 
our sloe juice. We have resumed cash payments,and 
the finances of France, notwith-tanding the great bur- 
thens imposed on her since the prace, are in a moet 
flourishing condition. 


Orntais or Diskase. ‘1 tell you honestly what 3 
think is the cause of the complicated maladies of the 
human race; it is their gormandizing and stuffing, 
and stimulating those orgaas (the digestive) to an ex- 
cess, thereby producing nervous disorders and irrita- 
tion. The state of their minds is another grand cause ¢ 
the fidgetting and discontenting yourself about that 
which can’t be helped ; passiousof all kinds—ma- 
lignaut passions, and worldly cares, pressing upon the 
mind, disturb the cerebra! action, and do a great deat 
of harm.” ° 


Catvrst Lapies—At the Grand Saloon. 94, Pali 
Mall. This exiibition isthe most curious and inter- 
esting that has ever appeared in Europe, and is daily 
visited by crowds of the Haut Ton and Cognoscenti, 
who invariably express themselves highly gratified 
with the sight of these singularly interesting women, 
the only of their sex ever seen out of the Celestial 
Empire, and even there as inaccessible to the sight of 
foreigners as the harems of the Grand Seignor. The 
very diminutive feet of the Chinese ladies (but three 
inches long) have heen hitherto appreciated only by 
the sight of their shoes iv. the cabinets of the curious, 
and only excited doubts as to their reality, which may 
now be proved by occular demonstration. Open frous 
eleven to six. Admittance, one shilling. 


Bucs. The spirit of tar is so powerful a poison to 
these nightly visiters, that as soon as it comes in con- 
tact with one it instantly dies. It should be applied 
by means of a small painting brush to the joints and 
crevices or cracks in the hedstead, and also their 
places of retreat in the wainscot or wall. So noxious 
is the smell of the spirit to these vermin, that they 
desert the bed where it has been used. The price of 
tar is 9d perquart. The rectified spirit of tar, which 
is less odoriferous, is 2s. per pint. Both being, vola- 
tile, they should not be used by candle-light. The 
essence of bergamotte is also a powerful poison to 
bugs. 

CHAPTER OF CLOAKS. 
When ! came to town lately, I found, ‘tis no joke, 
Young and old, men and women,each wearing a cloak ; 
So thinks 1, | will e’en do as other folks do, 
To be in the fashion J’ll have a cloak, too. 
Tol de rol, &c. 


Why not? for I’ll prove, in the course of life’s pother, 
We all of us wear a cloak 2ome time or otber : 
For there’s none but must own, howe’er great be his 
pride, ‘ 
He has something "tis sometimes convenient to hide. 
Tol de rol, &c. 


The Dandy, en militaire, stil] wears his cloak, 
And thioks a cigar ’tis the tippy to smoke ; 
With his fine frill and brooches he makes a great show, 
But take off his cloak, ‘tis all dickey. you know. 
Tol de rol, &c. 


Young Miss, with her beauty spots, rouge, airs, and 
graces, 
In the hood of her cluak often carries two faces; 
Her Lover still swears she’s an angel uncommon, 
Till she throws off her cloak, when he finds she’s a 
woman. 
Tol de roi, &c. 


The Lover, till wed, seems to court beauty’s sway, 

And swears he but lives her commands to obey ; 

But once tightlv noosed in the conjugal! yoke, 

°Tis to do this and that, ma’am! for off go*s his cloak. 
Tol de rol, &c. 


The Lawyer a cloak wears, as well as the lover, 
So many old suits he has always to cover ; 
His cloak once thrown off shews a great deal of evil, 
For ‘stead of the Lawyer, oh, dear! there's the Devil! 
“ Tol de rol, &ce. 
Oraxs.to savep vrom Scicipe. | was behind Co- 
vent Garden one evening in my boyhood, when a gen- 
tleman made his debu! in Othello; Mr. Hull played 
Gratiano. In the last scene, the new actor, naturally 
bewildered on such an occasion, had neglected to 
provide himself with a dagger with which to kiil him- 
self ; and before be recollected this oversight, had got 
as far, in his conclading «prech. as—* | took by the 
throat the circumcised dog,” when, almost at his wits’ 
end for something to “smite him” with, he looked 
round, saw a drawn sword in Mr. Huli’s hand, and 
snatched it by way of substitute for the weapon he 
ought to have had. It happened to be a true Toledo, 
and indeed 2 very sharp one; and on Othell»’s ab- 
ruptly seizing it, Mr. Hall, in most benevolent terror 
and agitation, losing sight of his assumed character, 
and anxiogs only for the personal safety of the debus- 
ant, rushed forward, seized the rapier, and exclaimed, 
in his richly energetic, though somewhat tremulous 
style of voice—* For God Almighty’s sake, don't, 
si¢ !—it is a real sword‘ and the curtain dropped a 
midet the convulsed laughter of the whole house. 


Nothing eo keenly affects a kind and liberal beartae 





meekness in return for undeserved reproach. Never 


, The Recorder—** Where 2” Yorkshireman—** Every | was any thing so trne as that to a generous spirit, 


' where I°ll preach the word.”? The Recorder—“ Pray 


gextieness is the strongest of ali enforcements. 
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BOSTON. 
FRIDAY EVENING, AUGUTS 3, 1827. 


LETTERS FROM A BOSTONIAN IN EGROPE. : 
No. XIX. 


We left Cambridge about seven o'clock in the 
morning for the north, and dined at Stamford in 
Lincolnshire, a small town situated on the banks 
of the river Welland. We next entered Rutland- 
shire, the smallest county in England, of which 
it was once suid by some one, that “ put me in 
what part of the county you please I will gallop 
out of it in half an hour.” We continued our 
route through Melton-Mowbray and Oakham to 
Leicester, where I passed the night. 

Leicester is a place of soine importance and is 
a pretty town, although my next stopping place, 
Nottingham, is far prettier. Both these last men- 
tioned towns are largely engaged in the stocking 
trade. 

Continuing my route I made no more stop till 
I arrived at the head quarters of Cutlers, Shef- 
field. Sheffield is not a very pleasant place, but 
in visiting one or two of the greatest manufacto- 
ries and show rooms, | found much to interest m% 
andexcite my admiration. There are many coa 

mines in the neighborhood and on the banks of 
the rivers, Don and Sheaf. Pad 

Lens. From Sheffield I went to Leeds, the 
head quarters of Woollen Manufacturers, and 
found the town much pleasanter than I expécted. 
j accompanied an extensive manufacturer through 
his establishment, where he employed upon an 
average seven hundred and fifty hands. Leeds is 
a much finer built place than Sheffield, and the 
walks in the neighborhood are full of interesting 
views. 

Yonrx. I have been agreeably disappointed at 
York Cathedral. It is without cxception the 
finest Gothic edifice I have ever visited, and is 
well worth going fifty miles to see. There are 
many historical facts connected with the history 
of the city that are interesting. It is said that 
the firet Christmas ever kept in Great Britain was 

~ celebrated at York, by Arthur and his nobility. 
The first parliament mentioned, as such, in histo- 
ry was held at York by Henry 2d. The Mayor 
was honored by Richard 2d with the title of 
Lord,-and no other city in England has a Lord 
Mayor except London. Richard the third, was 
crowned at the York Cathedral after the mur- 
der of his nephews. The Cathedral, which is 
the principal object of interest in the city, is situ- 
ated in a low and unfavorable situation, so that I 
was standing before it, having emerged from a 
narrow street, before 1 imagined myself in its 
neighborhood. There appears to be nothing left 
unfinished about it. The aisles are high and 
wide, and let the spectator stand in what part of 
the house he pleases,the correctness of the Gothic 
arched pillars is unbroken to the view. There 
are many monuments, mostly very ancient and 
all of them interesting to the spectator, in the 
body of the Cathedral; and in the vestry a col- 
lection of curiosities and relics are kept, which 
have been found among the tombs at different 
times. r 

Dr. Johnson, I think it was, said that “ there 
are many things worth seeing, but there are few 
things worth going to see,” and I fully concur in 
the opinion ; but as I am one of Sterne’s inquisi- 
Yive travellers, 1 would go far to see York Cathe- 
dral. 

I should have mentioned that between Not- 
tingham and Sheffield our route lay for a long-dis- 

tance through the famous Sherwood forest, the 
scene of the exploits of Robin Hood and Little 
John. We also passed the supposed spot, desig- 
nated by the author of Ivanhoe, as the scene of 
oeeting between Richard Cceur de Lion and the 
Robin Hood gang. The forest has in a great de- 
gree dis ‘apeared,and where once large trees were 
towerin,” their high heads, there is at present a 
bleak and” desolate moor, and very little of it is 
cultivated. In places we still see the mark where 
ploughs ha, ’e been used, but its cultivation has 
for some rea 300 been abandoned after one sea- 
son’s trial, an, 1is again over run with weeds and 
shrubs, servin; % only as a pasture for sheep and 
black cattle. 

Newcastie. We left York on the morning of 
the 23d May, and passing through a number of 
towns very prettily ‘and pleasantly situated,we ar- 
rived about nine 0% ‘lock at Newcastle, upon Tyne, 
a place celebrated , Cr its collieries, so much so, 
that its proverbiality i, ¥ well known to every body- 
The day now begins to Jinger till quite late, and 
it is broad daylight in t ‘is country till after ten 
o'clock in the evening. As we approached the 
town, we had a most beau ‘tiful view of the river 
Tyne, and the rond crosses ‘* Vast number of rail 
roads which extend from hu dreds of coal pits in 
the ueighborhood, to the , iver. Newcastle is 
most awkwardly situated up 2 two very steep 
hills, and the ride through the : 0" was the most 
dangerous ride that 1 have ha: ' it Europe, our 
way leading us through two narr >» ditty streets, 
down once steep hill and up anoth« *F- Having re- 
galed myself with a cup of tea, and °F knowing 
how to dispose of the remainder of te evening 
till bed time, I went to the theatre, % half price 
The theatre, at this place, is wher, » the great 
Macready first “strutted his hour,” ar ‘@ bas the 
honor of having first given birth to tho: * talents 
which bave siuce so delighted the pla ‘¥-8°ins 
world. The house is quite small, nlthoug, % from 
appearances half its present size would hol 4 ¢ou- 
ble the pamber that appeared as auditors this 
evening. The play of “ ACure for the H ¢art 
Ache” was nearly fizished when I went in, an. 4 I 
was sorry, from the specimen furnished in tl.'¢ 
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endurable, but T sat it out, for want of better 
means of killing time. Between the play and 
afterpiece, a Mr. Jones, in the character of a naval 
officer, murdered the song of the “ Death of Nel- 
son ;” but as it was a national song, and as John 
Bull, in respect to nationalities is unrivalled, it 
went off amid the thundering applause of the 
gods in the gallery, who never make any distinc- 
tion between the sentiment and the singer, or 
speaker, but thunder away when an expression 
favourable to the country is used, no matter how 
badly, or how mal-apropos it may be delivered. 
This is a feature in John Bull that I like; be he 
drunk, or be he sober, one word in disparagement 
of Old England and he flies at you like a fury, but 
praise his country and you may do with him as 
you please. Mr. Jones was, of course, obliged to 
sing his song twice. 

Fioppen Fieip. Who has not read the tale 
of Marmion ? It took a whole day to ride from 
Newcastle upon Tyne to Edinburgh, and it was 
the most interesting day I have spent for some 
time. Truly said the poet— 


“ The scenes are desert now, and bare, 
Where flourished once a forest fair.” 


The spot where the famous Chevy Chase was ter- 
minated in so fatal a manner was pointed out by 
an intelligent resident in the neighborhood, just 
before we came to the Flodden Field. During 
the whole day some spot where an event well 
known to the world and celebrated in history, 
had taken place, was coming before our eyes. 1 
was glad to see an old Scotchman taken up on the 


ders, and J placed myself beside him, not letting 
my character of Yankee suffer for want of ques- 


tioning. In the words of Scott, 
“ I love such holy ramblers still, 
They know to charm a weary hill 
With song, romance, or lay : 
Some jovial tale, or glee, or jest, 
Some lying legend at the least, 
They bring to cheer the way.” 
Tn the course of the day we had many spots in 
view where mighty deeds of strife had no doubt 
been done, and we passed the castle where King 
James is said to have witnessed the battle. 

We finally crossed the Tweed into Scotland, 
and then it seemed to meas if I had encroached 
on fairy ground. Not a step could I move but 
some oft told tale would spring up to recollection, 
and some historical fact again come before me. 
When I saw Melrose Abbey at a little distance, I 
had not forgotten that according to the legend 
there was the spot that Saint Cuthbert loved 
while living, but where they nevertheless. could 
not rest while dead, and recurring again to the 
poet— 

« They rested them in fair Melrose ; 

But though alive, he loved it well, 

Not there his relics might repose ; 

For——wondrous fale to tell ! 

Tn his stone-coffin forth he rides 

(A ponderous bark for river tides,) 

Yet light as gossamer it glides,” &c. 
Finally, we came upon the hill were we first 
could catch a glimpse of. the city of Edinburgh, 
and a-most glorious sight it was. Ata little dis- 
tance to the left lay Lammermoor, a place cele- 
brated in the “ Tales of My Landlord.” Below, 
or rather in front of us, was. Edinburgh, its castle, 
its old and its new town ; Holy-rood house was 
in the hollow adjoining, and between us and Ed- 


iaburgh was Dalkeith. 
* * % * * 





{>> The article, of which the subjoined chap- 
ters are the commencement, has been some time 
in preparation, and, having grown to somewhat 
larger dimensions than we at first intended, will 
be published in separate portions, each division 
of which we shail designate, as a matter of con- 
venience, as a chapter. The incidents related 
are not fictious, though all of them may never 
have happened to a single individual. Though 
not a member of the Society for the Suppression 
of Intemperance, nor a fastidious advocate for 
unyielding abstinence from. the rational use of 
the comforts and luxuries of life, we are aware of 
the duty which devolves upon every man, to du 
all in his power to arrest the progress of a vice, 


Providence. 
the “ Confessions of a Drunkard” was undertak- 
en ; and though it may want eloquence and pow- 
er to stay the progress of even one wretch in the 
downward path to destruction and disgrace, it is 
still hoped that good intention may atone for the 
absence of other qualities that might have ren- 
dered it more fascinating and effective. 
CONFESSIONS OF A DRUNKARD. 


CHAPTER I. 


“T have neither the scholar’s melancholy, which is emulation ; nor 
the musician’s, which is fantastical ; northe courtier’s, which is proud ; 
tor the soldier’s, which is afnbitious ; nor the lawyer’s, which is poli- 
tic; nor the lady’s, which is nice; nor the lover’s, which is all 
these.” 4s you like it—act IV. « 


It is perhaps one of the most difficult things in 
the world for a man to bring himself to confess 
his faults even to a friend, the mostintimate ; how 


publishing his errors to the whole of mankind,in- 
duce! solely by the hope, that by poit.ting out 
the rocks and shoals on which his bark has been 
wrecked, he may suve some one of his fellow 
mortals from a similar misfortune. It isa trite, 
but a very true observation, that “ every one is 
possessed of his faults ;” but it is also as true that 
vices differ in shade, from the nearest perceptible 
approximation to perfect light, through every 
gradation to thick darkness. 

The vice, of which I confess myself to have 
been guilty, is one of the latter description. It 
gradually ¢cbases the mind ; destroys the loveli- 
est feelings of the heart; degrades a man from 
the image of his Maker,after which he was form- 
ed, to the image of the beast that wallowetih in 
be mire, and delighteth only in filth and i:mpuri- 
ty. dt is the bane both of a man’s parental and 
physica powers; it unfits him for business ; for 





closing scene, that I had not a better opportunit.’ 
of judgiug of the merits of the actors. The after- 
niece Wa- ¢ stupid melo-drama, and was herely | 


the enjoy:, ents of rational and virtuous society ; 
for the deli,*#ts and comforts of the domestic 


heerth; for oj Wining, or even seeking those ' 


outside of the coach as we approached the bor- | 


which originates in the abuse of the blessings of 
With this view, the composition of 


much more credit, then, ought he to receive for 


pleasures to be derived from intellectual pursuits. 
He is a burden to society, and to himself; a blot 
upon the face of nature ; 2 curse to the earth on 
which he treads only to describe unequal, and ir- 
regular angles. He is a compound of diseases ; 
and a blessing, of course, to none but Physicians ; 
and not unto them unless he happen to have a 
purse well lined. In short, Intemperance is the 
great source, and immediate parent of every other 
vice and crime with which mankind are pollut- 
ed; and a thing so plainly contrary to the inten- 
tions and purposes of our natures, that we are led 
to wonder how it ever obtained a footing in the 
world. It isa thing not to be defended on any 
just grounds. 

It is usual for a person in writing his own me- 
moirs, to render some particular account of his 
birth, parentage, and education ; and give himself 

“ A local habitation and a name.” 
Gentle reader! I was horn, I have every reason 
to believe, ina country village not distant from 
this metropolis more than a thousand miles. My 
parents were considered very respectable ; that 
is, they were sober, industrious, and went to 
meeting every Sunday. Of the education they 
gave me, I shall say nothing more, than that as 
they were ambitious their offspring should be 
well educated, they had them thoroughly instruct- 
ed in Latin and Greek, before they were possess- 
ed of a knowledge of their. mother tongue—(an 
excellent method of making blockheads, by the 
by.) As for the names of my parents, and my 
own, call them what you will. My disposition, to 
the best of my recollection since I began to think 
at all, was of somewhat a peculiar cast. At one 
time I was possessed of an exuberance of animal 
spirits; at another my mind woald be oppressed 
with a weight of melancholy. In the former case, 
some unlucky scrape,and consequent punishment, 
generally occurred. In the latter, I was possess- 
ed with dreamy doubts and fears. I deemed eve- 
ry man’s hand was against me. I thought I hed 


and anxiously longed for the period to arrive 
when I should leave my paternal roof, and wan- 
der forth into the world, which my ardent imag- 
ination had pictured as abounding with every de- 
light that could tend to happiness. Then, said I 
in my heart, I shall be my own master, and only 
accountable to myself for my conduct. In this 
state of mind, I have many times, ere I had attain- 
ed the age of maturity, wandered alone, and dis- 
tant from the busy hum of man, ard the scenes 
of his ceaseless toil, to dream with open eyes of 
the glorious future. And, in the still hours of the 
night, long after the rest of the family were buri- 
ed in repose, stolen forth to enjoy by the light of 
the moon, my melancholy broodings over the 
past, and my airy visions of what was to be. 
Would to God, that when 4 had to read in thé bi- 
ble every Sunday night to my parents, and to my 
pedagogue twice a day, I had learned in my 
youth, the wisdom of the son of David, (which he 
did not learn till his age had rendered his spirits 
dull within him,) “ Vanity of vanities; all is 
vanity” ! 

The memory of all these things, though many 
years have elapsed since they occurred, exists as 
green as if they had happened but yesterday. I 
felt myself an outcast; and never could unbur- 
den my heart of its feelings to any one, for fear 
of being ridiculed ; though I wanted a friend to 
whom I could unbosom myself, and who would 
sympathise with me, at least, if he did not inspire 
me with better thoughts. But I could be aroused 
from this train of feeling on the instant. Let a 
prize but be offered for the performance of some 
task which required mental application ; or if 
there wasa feat to be performed that demanded 
some ingenuity to plan, and protmptness to per- 
form, and I was awakened from my torpor. In 
the first instance, I was not always last—and in 
the last, generally the first ; or, at least, received 
a double quantum of flogging, by the way of dis- 
tinction. 

Ihave stated thus much respecting my early 
life, as I think it may in some respects account 
for the feelings which have actuated me in my 
riper years :—which “ grew with my growth, and 
strengthened with my strength ;” and which 
operate upon me in full force at the present day 
whenever the weather is dull, or rainy ; an east 
wind blows; or unexpected misfortunes occur ; 
when I am poor, or forced to be idle ; whenever 
I think myself slighted, or looked coldly upon— 
particularly by those, who, in days of yore, would 
have considered it an honor to have been number- 
ed among my acquaintance. 

One incident that teok place in the days of my 
childhood, while yet confined to the nursery, I 
will relate, which rendered it impossible for ne, 
for many years afterwards to sit at a table on 
which wine was placed ; much more to partake 
of it. Ina small room adjoining the t-ursery, on 
a high shelf, stood sundry and divers bottles, 
glasses, &c. One day while I was sitting in this 
room, the nursery maid came in, helped herself to 
a glass of wine, and immediately retired. The 
thought occurred to me that it would be a mighty 
pretty thing if I should take a little also ; and, in 
order to be genteel about it, I got at the bottle 
and glass with the assistance of a chair,—placed 
them in due form, and drew up to the table, where 
I helped myself with all the dignity the occasion 
demanded. Unfortunately—I should rather say, 
fortunately—I was not sufficiently acquainted 
with liquors to decide precisely on the nature of 
that I was drinking ; but it was soon decided 
for me, and proved to be antimonial wine. My 
libations had been so copious as to make my sick- 
ness proportionably extreme ; and I cursed the 
moment when J had taken it into my pate to be- 
come a wine bibber. Oh ! the horrors of the suc- 
ceeding hours! Why have ye not always been 
present to my thoughts, and made me eyer “ for- 








been hardly dealt with for my juvenile errors ; | 


Chambers’s medicine may be good, but compared 
with that of the antimonial wine, it is but a mere 
fool. Dying I might be ; and, it wine of antimony 
would save my life, I could not at tbe present 
hour bring it near enough to my mouth to swal- 
low it. This was my first essay at hard drinking. 


CHAPTER U1. 
“ There’s nothing in this world can make me joy ; 


Life is as tedious as a twice told tale, 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man."—King John, Act HL. | 

My situation in life, since arriving at the age of 
manhood, has been such as to bring directly un- 
. my eye many, many cases of the detestable 
ve of drunkenness ; and I scarce think I may 
be said to flatter myself when I assert that I have 
been able to trace, in many, if not most cases, the 
immediate causes which produce intemperance. 
They may be classed thus—an excessive delicacy 
of the nervous system; repeated misfortunes ; 
and the force of habit ; each of these classes be- 
ing subject to certain degress of modification, 
caused chiefly by eslucation. 

In the first class,—which is much more numer- 
ous than the second, and perhaps almost equal to 
the last, are those to whom intellectual pleasures 
are the source of their greatest happiness. They 
enter the wild vortex of busy life without any 
other knowledge of men than that which they 
have acquired from perusing their books ;—and 
unfortunately for them, their very hearts being 
attuned to the kindliest feelings of nature ; glow- 
ing with an ardent veneration for virtuous and 
generous acts—from the very peculiarity of their 
constitutions, they have neglected to study the 
bad, and learned only to worship the good char- 
acters which the pen of the poet and historian 
have joined in exerting themselves to pourtray, 
and not unfrequently extolling mere mortals ‘into 
Gods. The shady side of the picture is carefully 
concealed ; and, were it not, it is doubtful if they 
would not think the dark strokes of such painting 
too slight to be noticed, when placed by the side 
of the splendid and brighter tints with which it 
is adorned. 

To this class also belongs a quick susceptibility 
of the two most ardent passions of which human 
nature is capable ;—love and friendship ; and this 
is found to be another prolific source of misery to 
them. Though conscious of possessing genius 
and education, their refinement is a further cause 
of the mortification and trouble that is in store 
for them. They waitto he brought forward, apd 
placed in the situation which they desire to move 
in--ignorant that people of this world do not, 
generally, tuke the trouble to assist others without 
a prospect, at least, of receiving an equivalent ; 
like the man in the fable, who stands idly praying 
the gods for help, instead of putting his own 
shoulder to the wheel. 

With such a train of unsophisticated and high- 
wrought ideas—indeed they may be calied pas- 
sions for aught I can see—he starts in the race of 
life. And what is—what must be the inevitable 
consequence ? When he thinks that he has found 
perfection, he discovers too late that it was but a 
“whited sepulchre.” He finds a friend to be 
sure ;—and that friend betrays, and deceives 
him! A lady has received his attentions with 
marked complacency ; he is sure of her heart, 
and that ker hand only awaits his asking. Trem- 
bling with fears, which none but an ardent lover 
can feel, and which he even cannot describe, he 
avows his sentiments with fond fervor. His de- 
claration is received with a cold stare of aston- 
ishment, and his suit rejected with haughty dis- 
dain. His brain is on fire, and his heart is chilled 
within him. He transacts busines. Customers 
crowd upon him. Credit, endorsements, and 
loans are wanted, and every one is obliged, be- 
cause “ they are all honorabie men.” The day 
of settlement comes, and he finds himself‘a bank- 
rupt. He seeks for employment to earn an hen- 
orable subsistence among those whom he cherish- 
ed in his better days. They promise much, but 
perform nothing. He lingers on in suspense, and 
impatience, until even hope— 


“The miserable have no other medicine, 
But only hope,” —— 


is exhausted. Sunk in despair, he seeks in cen- 
vivial enjoyments to forget his misfortunes ; to 
drown his sensations in an oblivious draught. 
His doom is sealed on thisside of the grave! A 
short time closes his career. With a blasted 
reputation—an irresolute, feeble mind—wit pros- 
tituted—talents and time cast away—poverty 
staring him in the face, and destitute of a friend 
—he can only choose between the mad-house, 
an insane hospital, and death! The last is per- 
haps the least evil to him; and he may have re- 
course to it! But suppose he should make an at- 
tempt to recover ? Who will stretch forth a hand 
to aid the drunkard ? His society is shunned ; he 
is sensible of it; and the same feelings that in 
the first instance thrust him down ‘the precipice 
of destruction, throw him back again to his final 
ruin. 

Good God! how unconscious mortals must be 
of their own imperfection, not to assist a fellow- 
worm to regain the path from which he has 
blindly strayed ; not to forgive an erring brother 
the fault of which he heartily repents, and is de- 
sirous to make atonement for ! 

Of the second class, not much needs to be said. 
They consist of men of two kinds ;—those pos- 
sessed of strong minds, and those who have only 
been blessed with weak ones. Perhaps, howev- 
er, these are pretty equally divided. A person 
with a stong mind has, generally, also, propor- 
tionably strong passions. The objects to which 
he is attached in life are few, but he ardently 
cherishes them. His affections, like the grasp of 
Hercules, once fixed, death alone can unloose 
them. He, for a time, is prosperous in business ; 
collects around him a smiling and happy family. 





He looks forward to the peried when his offspring 


swear strong potations.” The effect of Dr. | 


soem ~— 


shall have attained to the age of m : 

his own bonest exertions hon aece eal she: 
independent. [le counts not on the uncertainty 
of life, and forgets that “riches take to them. 
selves wings.” His property is wrecked by un. 
forseen occurrences ; and death shrouds his once 
happy home in gloom. With a breaking heart 
he struggles against the storm that pours upoa 
him; but misfortunes. follow misfortunes jg 
quick succession, and he fvels that it is vaig t 
breast it longer. He yields slowly, .and silently 
to the temporary relief which stimulus affords, 
and sinks into ruin, a iaiserable wreck ! 

The weak man visited by a train of afflictions, 
yiekls almost without an attempt to better hig 
fortunes. Too feeble to exert himself, he at once 
plunges down the guiph of infamy—and, in @ 
short time, isas if he never had been. Too im.’ 
becile by nature to endure even the least of the 
severe trials which dog us at the heels through 
life, the first blast of adversity hurls him headlong 
to destruction. 

As for the third class, they are totally unercep- 
tionable characters. I mean by this that you can: 
not find one solitary virtue in them; one redeem- 
ing trait to place to the creditor side of their bal- 
lance sheet of siu. They know from the first that 
they are doing wrong, and yet from the mere love 
of ardent spirit, combined with the momentary 
excitement it produces, they blindly pursue the 
saine courge, day after day—week after weeks 


— ———_ 
> ~~ 


gathered to sleep with their fathers ; who, douby ,” 
less, if they could speak, would scarce claim theig * 


sensations in which they delight, and a glase of 
bitters early in the morning is resorted to ; but 

this, too, is soon found insufficient. Another one - 
at breakfast—another at dinner—another at sup- | 


per—and so on to the end of the chapter ; until, e 


at last, continuing to raise the steam,they get their 


their boilers !—unless, perchance, it should previ-: 
dungeon for some offence committed in their ~ 
necks by a fall from some high place which the?” 


lessly enough into the water, (an element to which 2 
they have for a long time ceased to pay their de- 


likely to occur, when bereft of their senses com- am 


to be elevated above the rest.¢f their fellow mor. 
tals, by being obliged to exhibit certain feats ia 
the tight rope, and dancc upon nothing at a sher- 
iff’s ball, to the no small admiration and edifica- 
tion of a numerous assemblage of “ the people” — 
those “ chartered libertines.” Wo! wo! we! to 
their hapless families. The mother has lost her 
son ; a wife, her husband; children, their father; © 
and nothing but a disgraced existence aweits 
them all! And what bas been the cause of this 
wide spreading devastation ? Itis comprised in — 
three letters—Rum! This is the god they . 
worship, and before which they prostrate them-_ 
selves—and, like those infatuated beings whe 
bow beneath the car ef Juggernaut,are crushed by 
the idol they so blindly adore. 
I said that this class had sot one redeeming 
excuse to palliate their vice. On reflection I will — 
recall the expression so far as this: that in some 
the example of parents, and having been accus- 
toned to the taste of ardent spirits, by being al- 
lowed to use it in their childhood, they have, as it 
were, been habituated to it almost from infancy. 
What have not such parents to answer for * 
Among the lower class of people, it is customary 
to wash the new born infant in spirits—and one — 
can scarce blame a person for adhering to the 
faith in which he was baptized! It is also com- 
mon to make the infant swallow a little spirit be- 
fore receiving nourishment from its mother. I 
never could conjecture any reason for this, un- 
less it was, that it was highly becoming for the 
child to drink its own health upon its first en- 
trance on this sublunary sphere. To conclude 
this chapter, this last class of drunkards, though — 
they may claim pity, excite unqualified disgust. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. No. VI. 

Dear B. At the close of my last letter, you 
could fancy me trudging over the plain of Stir- 
ling, and taking rapid strides towards the city. I 
have left the Highlands, therefore indulge me i## 

a word concerning them and their inhabitants. 
Here is a massy rock fora seat, and 2 birch for © 
shade, so have at you! though my bottle of ink is 
getting low. One singular feature in the High- 
lands of Scotland is the want of trees, for to 68 
American, the birch is but a shrub. But thes 
there are so many lesser plants of thoussnd — 
dyes, that there is no ldck of verdure ; the heathet — 
itself which covers the hills and shores of the” 
lakes, would be the pride of the gardem in New : 
England. iy 

You cannot visit the Highlands without ots 
indescribable elevation of sentiment. There #6” 
grandeur, a magnificence, and a loneliness there, 
that make a deep and devotional impression Op 
on the mind. Besides this feeling, that is ® 
deeply founded in nature, there are delightful a 
sociations of the mind connected with the High 
lands. Scott has thrown a charm over them” 
To the readers of his novels and his poems t@y 
are enchanted ground. 

I have seen much of the best of our Americt® » 
scenery, but we have nothing of the same charac” 
ter with the Highlands. The White Mountsias 
as you know, are grand, and perhaps not ~withost 





atouch of the sublime, but (ss Hardy said of 8 


| coat) thes want water damnably' there are 82 


month after month—and year after year, until > 


acquaintance, but give them the “cut direct.” ~~ 
They commence with a glass at 1), A. M. and an |. 
other at 4 o’clock, P.M. This quantity of stima- _ 
lus is soon found too inadequate to produce the » - 





machines on the high pressure principle, and burst : 
ously happen that they are immured in a solitary. 
cups; get killed in a drunken brawl; break theie — 


jolly god has led them to aspire to; walk cares 


votions) and so drown ; or last, and not the least | ; 


mit the dark erime of murder, and have the honor, _ 
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| ruins are indistinct. 
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iskes, but all is svood and mountain. The little 
in Franconia, surrounded by hills covered 
with aged firs, are beautiful retreats. I have seen 
nothing in Cumberland, Westmoreland, or the 
Highlands, half so charming. 
[have taken long and solitary rarubles in the 
- meval furests of Carolina, and Kentucky ; yet 
the feeling they inspire, is widely different from 
that produced by solitude in the Highlands. Jn 
those aged and gloomy woods, the mind has a 
goug?tful calmness—inducing musing and mel- 
anchcly, rather than the wonder or delight that 
isfelt in Glencrse or Ben Lomond. The High- 
janders, of course, have a character formed from 
the scenes that surround them. They are super- 
atitious—for their infancy is passed among noises 
and appearances in the mountains, that tu the 
ignorant are supernatural—they are brave from 
instinct—and hardy from exposure to want, and 
the elements—they are melancholy, and much at- 
tached to old customs; and bore harder Taws 
with more patience, than that which ubrogated 
their national dress. The law vbliged them to 
wear breeches, (the barbarum tegmen of Tacitus) 
and, in derision, they wore them upon their 
shoulders ; these gagments, however, are at pres- 
ent in universal use, except in the Highland regi- 
meats ;—-which have the old national dress, * the 
garb of old Gaul.” 
This is all that I shall communicate at present, 
on the subject of lakes and mountains—except 
that I have for you a walking stick from Loch 


Lomond ; 
“ Whose pasents on Inch Calliach wave 


Their branches o’er Clan Alpine’s grave, 
And answering Lomond’s breezes deep— 
Soothe many a Chieftain’s endless sleep.” 

I, therefore, rise from my rocky seat and turn 
away from the mountains humming to myself 
like David Gellatly— 

« Farewell to the Highlands, the pride of the north !” 
And now, let me remind you that when I began 
this discourse, I was on the plain of Stirling, anc 
approaching the city. 

I was overtaken by a pedlar, who informed me 
upon inquiry for an Inn, that “ Mary Robinson 
accommodated foot passengers genteelly,and ata 
moderate price.” There isa circular walk on 
the west side of the hil!, made one hundred years 
ago by Mr. Edmondson, and planted with trees. 
The castle is worthy of attention, and near it is 
aroyal chapel in ruins. The view from the cas- 
tle is as good as I have seen, embracing the plain 
watered by the Lothian and Forth, and bounded 
by mountains making at the distance of sixty 
miles a blue outline in the horizon. One mile 
from Stirling is Cambuskenneth Abbey—but the 


Stirling, I left in the Steam-boat for New-Hav- 
en, and passed Alloa, and other neat villages; 
and also, the house of Dugald Stuart. From 
New-Haven, which is a pleasant bathing village, 
1 took coach for Edinburgh, where I was set 

down at Shaw’s Hotel, and here I found my bag- 
gage from Greenock. 

The appearance of Edinburgh is unique ; at 
the foot ef a mountain, with its castle three 
hundred feet high. The new town isnot as large 
as Philadelphia, but equally regular and spacious, 
and built of stone. The old town is the reverse 
of this, as far as extremes can go. Yet you 
know as much as I do of Edinburgh, therefore 
description avaunt ! 

I popped into the courts, and was marvellously 
tickled at the queer appearance of the lawyers, 
inbig wigs. In the Court-house is a fine statue 
by Roubilliac, and portraits by Kneller of Will- 
iam and Mary. In the same building is the Ad- 
vocate’s Library. Further down High-street is 
the Exchange, and the monument to Adam Smith. 
This street is terminated by the palace of Holy 
Rood ; I entered it with reverence, and first found 
myselt in a square court with beautiful pillars ; 
here a woman presented herself as a guide 
through the chapel, which is in ruins, but has still 
anoble Gothic window. A second guide took 
me to the Great Hall, ornamented with one 
hundred and fifty portraits of imaginary Scottish 
kings. Here the peers meet to choose sixteen of 
their number for Parliament. A third woman took 
me to Queen Mary’s apartment, where is the bed 
of state, with damask curtains worked by her own 
hand. Near the door is a wainscot, having com- 
munication with the rooms below, and here the 
ruffians entered when they murdered Rizio. A 
Stain upon the floor, the guide averred to be his 
blood : believe it, if you will. Near this is the 
apartment of Charies Edward, which also con- 
tains his bed. 

The College is an edifice of much splendor, and 
if you are desirous 10 know more of it, ask the 
first medical student that returns to Boston. 
There are many of them from the United States, 
but not one of thein do I know. 
the pursuits of science or literature, might prop- 
erly neglect a merchant travelling for gain. I 
sought not their acquaintance, and of my very ex- 
istence they probably knew nothing, fur short was 
my stay at Auld Reekie. 

Prick up your ears, mon! I have seen the au- 
thor of Waverly—he was talking with a booksel- 
Jer,and I busied myself at the shelves while the 
confab. |asted. I knew him from the portraits I 
had seen, bu. none of them do his features justice 
in their expression. The expression is not very 
Poetical, but there is a smile of great sweetness. 

McKenzie, the Man of Feeling, is living and 
Tetains his faculties, and him J did not see. 

This city has many institutions for charity ; 
the first of which is Heriot’s bospital, founded by 
the jeweller of “gentle king Jamie.” This is for 
the sons of tradesmen, who, after a certain peri- 
od, are dismissed with a sum of money. There is 
8 like institution for the sons of merchants ; and 
for the daughters of merchants, who are instruct- 


Men engaged in | 


blind, and many other refuges, for the sick and 
needy. 

The Assembly rooms, after those of Bath, are 
the most splendid in the kingdom. The assem- 
blies are under the management of some fashion- 
able ladies, whose influence secures a full attend- 
ance. Any gentleman can subscribe at five shil- 
lings a night, and the sum that exceeds the ex- 
penses is applied in charity. 
I went to the Theatre and to the Opera—for at 
present there is an Opera here. 

But enough of Edinburgh, which, as Johnson 
says, is too well known to admit of description. 
One day having resumed my pack and your crab- 
stick, I turned my face to the south, and my back 
to the Calton Hill. After a walk of seven miles, 
I found myself at Dalkeith, and the beautiful 
house and grounds of the Duke of Buccleugh. 
Twenty miles further brought me to Galashiels, 
on the Galla water, and soon after I kept along 
by the glorious Tweed, through the pastoral and 
the classic ground of Scetland. JI crossed the 
river on a uoble bridge, and quickened my pace 
for a mile to the foot of the Eldon Hills, where I 
found Melrose Abbey. It is in itself a most in- 
teresting ruin, and doubly so, since the Lay of the 
last Minstrel. However, although much of Scott’s 
description is most exuct and beautiful, yet some 
of it does not apply to this ruin: he had doubtless 
in his niind severai similar places froin which he 
made his immortal moonlight picture. Saint 
Cuthbert was one of the first abbots of Melrose, 
which was !ong a nursery for learned men. 

I lingered about the Abbey several hours in the 
evening, and saw the moon shining through the 
East Oriel, or window, (86 feet high) and giving 
the carved pillar or capital the appearance of 
“ ebon” or “ ivory.” - 

Many tombs remain entire—especially that of 
Michael Scott. On the ground is an old inscrip- 
tion, “ Pray for the soul of Brother Peter, the 
treasurer.” There is also a monument to Doug- 
lass, slain at Otterburne, or Chevy Chase. 

If any man can bring up the shades of the 
Friars, it is Walter Scott ; and when I have visit- 
ed the ruined monasteries I have always uncon- 


sciously peopled them with his inhabitauts of the 
Abbey of Saint Mary’s. - 

On the next day I wandered over the Eldon 
Hills, which are three :—but which tradition rep- 
resents to have been one, till split by the Devil ut 
the command of Michael Scott. 

I returned to Edinburgh by nearly the same 
route, with the design of making an excursion 
north, which I'shall probably describe in detail— 
take it as you will. W. C. 

ES 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATION. 


CRITICISM. 


Aristotle, we are told, drew his poetics from the 
careful analysis of the poetry, which the taste of 
bis own and preceding ages had approved. l- 
though we would by no means institute a comparison 
between our own powers and those of the Stagyrite, 
yet following his method at a humble distance, we 
will attempt to show the constituent parts of TRUE 
DicmiTy. An examination into this subject is not 
only amusing, but from its consequences may be ex- 
tremely useful. We frequently hear of the dignity of 
human nature considered in a general point of view, 
and hear it mentioned also with much emphasis. If 
there is any one thing that constitutes the particular 
dignity of each individual, it is a subject of great in- 
terest. We shall not, like many philosophers, at- 
tempt to form a theory in the first place, but following 
the inductive method, deduce our principles from 
facts and the common opinions of mankind on this 
subject. If we sometimes err in our observatiuns, and 
do not always correctly catch the manners living as 
they rise, let it be recollected that he who enters a 
new and unexplored region cannot at all times pre- 
vent himself from wandering from the direct way, un- 
less an Ariadne be beside him to give him a clue. Let 
it be remembered that truth lies hid in a well, and 
that he, who attempts to find her in a place so dark, 
cannot always avoid slipping. 

The man of true dignity must acquire by high living 
and rich wipes, if he does not naturally possess it, a 
portly and magnificent belly. He should possess a 
black and rather obtrusive beard, with long and 
lowering eyelashes. ‘These form a good forndation for 
true dignity. As for the manner of operation, his 
eyebrows must for the most part be wrinkled into a 
frown ; neither mirth nor the vanities of the world 
must excite his features into a laugh, though he may 
occasionally bless an inferior with a protecting smile. 
Every motion must be slow and consistent. Let him 
speak but seldom, and then always wiih the voice of 
a superior, uttering his commands and opinions as 
though fate sat on his lips. The man who follows 
these precepts will ever be esteemed a man of true 
dignily. 

There is another kind, sometimes mentioned, but I 
am inclined to believe it an ideal kind of dignity. We 
find it exemplified in the heroes of novels and ro- 
mances. They are tall and pale, and constantly re- 
pressing some laboring passion, that disappointed love 
or ** green eyed jealousy” has lit up in their breasts. 
They think of nothing but darts, daggers, and death. 
Sadness sits enthroued on their brows ; and the world 
spreads out her pleasures to them in vain. But we 
have ourselves never seen one over whom a passion 
of this kind, has for any length of time, held absolute | 
dominion. Nor those whose cheeks ‘ rosy crowned 
laughter’ has not sometimes dimpled,or when happiness 
and pleasure smiled around them, have not for a time 
put off their misanthropy. And until we have, we 
would beg leave to be excused from believing that 
there are such. 

There is another kind ef man, whom some suppose 
to possess true dignity. Although he never wrinkles 
his brow into frowns, or draws his face into * contor- 
tious grins,” he has something in his coustenance 
that impresses the beholder with respect. There is 
something manly in his whole appearance, and his eye 
beams with independence, firmness, and a deep 
searching understanding. The boisterous sounds of 
mirth and revelry are chastened, and the passions of | 
the angry man are hushed or concealed at his ap- 
proach. Before his eye, the impudent and forward 
upstart quails and sinks into his native ivsignificance. 
Although pride, meanness, and vice shrink from his 
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something that makes itself plainly discoverable to 


the senses ;—-such is the dignity of the one first de- | 


scribed. 

The vor populs has been our guide in collecting the 
constituent parts of tRUE DtGyity. We have very 
probably been wrong in some parts, but not in the first 
Principles, and ve hope that our labor will be the 
means of directing many into the true path to acquire 
this inestimable quality. We have no doubt that 
critics and disappointed philosophers may cavil at some 
of our assertions ; but strong in the faith that we are 
correct, unless convinced to the contrary by over- 
whelming facts and arguments, we will endure to the 


end. Broenswicr. 
Bowdoin Cullege, July 28, 1827. 











(From the Augusta Chronicle. 
BARNEY BLINN. 
“ My voice is sull fur war.”"—Cato. - 

A traveller journeying throughout our state, cannot 
help noticing the tippling shops scattered along the 
road, and the motley train that swarm around the 
doors, particularly on a muster, election or tax col- 
lecting day. The whole stock of many of these mag- 
azines Consists of a few earthen jugs, a cask of whis- 
key or peach brandy, and a keg of tobacco ; some- 
times one may observe a few faded pieces of calico, 
and a pair or two of shoes, but strong liquor is the 
principal and the most profitable commodity, and is 
dealt out generally by the half pint. 

At one of the stores of the latter description, | 
chanced lately to halt, having travelled for several 
hours through a broiling sun. Over the door was uail- 
ed an old sign, embellished with the words, (more 
like Egyptian Hieroglyphics) ** Entertainments for 
men and beasts’’; and on the side of the house was 
written with chalk, ** Whiskey” —* Brandy”—* ‘To- 
bacco”’—** Post-Office.”” Around the door swarmed a 
band of that class of people called hard- workers and 
hard-drinkers, indulging freely in the inebriating 
d-aught, and holding forth, most harmoniously, on the 
merits of their horses, dogs, and rifles. At intervals 
might be heard above the clamor of the double-joint- 
ed mob, the dulcet exclamations of—** muscle to the 
back bone” —* snapping turtle”®—* stand in my own 
shoes”—** peart us a *Coon”—“ out gouge, out run, 
out jump the best fellow on the ground,” &c. &c.— 
and nuw and ihen an oath accompanied by a loud 
whoop that would make the very welkin ring. 

My first impulse on bebolding this heterogeneous 
assemblage of men who were every one be(ter than 
the best man on the ground, was to turn my horse’s 
head another way and be off ina tangent ; but it was 
too late ; they espied me, and my umbrella was the 
subject of their sport. One bellowed out, and wished 
to know if | would have that ’ere thing which I toted 
over my head shingled ? Another gigantic fellow 
strode forward like a Collossvs, and seizing my bridle, 
swore that I should alight and drink with him, or he 
would take me and my horse at one mouthful! And 
I verily believe he would have done it, for he had a 
mouth like the whale that swallowed Jonah, and 
would have thought no more of me than the huge 
** she cow” did of Tommy Thumb. | began to an- 
ticipate very rough treatment when the man’s little 
grey eyes, with eagle quickness glanced over me from 
headtofoct. At length, after he had taken my full 
breadth and attitude, the natural ferocity of his looks 
gradually yielded to a good-natured smile, and | be- 
gan to flatter myself that he pitied me, when burst- 
ing into a semi-laugh and semi-roar, he exclaimed, 
‘**mayhap, Mister, yoe don’t recoliect me? I’ve seen 
you afore at Squire Doo’s, when you were going up 
country. You know the mustre ground there, where 
I speechified for Troup, and got souced in mackerel 
brine? May I never win a trick of land, if you sha’nt 
take half a pint with me! Come—out stisrups ;— 
Georgians never was affeared, though, may be, John 
Quiucy speaks big, and sends out his regenis to give 
us the small-pox and rob our corn-cribs.” 

The back wood’s man had scarcely begun his speech 
before 1 recognized Barney Blinn, and shaking him by 
the hand (I think I feel his vice like grasp yet) dis- 
mounted, confident of safety under the wind of his 
protection. | was received by ‘om, Dick, and Harry, 
with many leers and jeers ; and for the soul of me, 
could not keep from laughing (in my sleeve) at the 
rough courtesy with which they all greeted a * cro- 
ney” of Mr. Barney Blinn’s ; each offered me a half 
pint, after drinking three-fourths of it himself, and 
solicited my suffrage in favor of Barney! Thus the 
mystery of all this respect for my protection was un- 
ravelled—he was a candidate for the Legislature, and 
his pepper-and-salt homespun coat, bigh crowned ha’ 
and clean linen shirt, clearly proved it. 4 

After a trial of skill in markmanship, in which Bar- 
ney showed off conspicuously with his gaunt yet Her- 
culean figure, hawk eye, and polished rifle, the men 
collected under a thick foliaged walnut, * with their 
hearts soft with whiskey and their heads soft with 
blows,” and began a slang about politics. The epring 
of Barney’s genius was touched—he opened his mam- 
moth jaws, and the silence of death reigned around, 
except the occasional hiccup of a few * jolly topers,” 
who wallowed in the sand * as drunk as a cooter.”” 
Barney began with a few rolls of his little grey eyes, 
after pouring down a good draught, hitching up the 
waistband of his inexpressibles,and mounting a stump 
that was just at his elbow. ‘* Afore | begin the pre- 
ambulation, of what I am going for to say, I will just 
mention, by way of introjection, that I hate the pres- 
ent ministration as | do a pole-cat.”” (Here a groan 
was heard among the auditors, and Barney made a 
pause—* an awful pause?’—lowering his shaggy eye- 
brows and glaring around with a most ominous ex- 
pression of countenance; but nobody knew from 
whence it came, so Barney proceeded) * I have done 
my damndest to castigate all them which supports it ; 
for ‘he very root of it is rotten, so, sap, tree, and fruit 
must be rotten to. | ha’at read newspapers for nothing. 
Giaeial Government and the ministration are going 
in cahovt to undermine and overrule the undertakings 
of the free people of Georgia. Aint our principles 
free liberty gratis for nothing? (Hear, hear.) A’nt 
Georgians sprung from a genewine stock of old conti- 
nestalers, who was all pluck to the marrow ; (great 
cheering.) May | walk rough shod through the Creek 
Nation afore I vield an inch of the plantations pur- 
chased by the rightful Georgian treaty—(/Vhoop fel- 
lers.) Besides, | and mother has both got to draw in 
the Land Lottery together, and I ha’nt no notion 
o’seeing our own sacred invisible vestered rights sac- 
rificed afore our own faces. ‘lroup is the man of my 


| cut—mought be a better, mayhap; but, damune, if 


he ha’ot more real blood in his little finger than would 
swim a horse—( War whoop.)—I am up aiore you, my 
boys, as a candidate for Legistator—you knows me to 
be no fool in national affairs, and therefore must heip 
me out. I will oppose the elevation of any Adams to 
the congtessional-chair of state, for reasons best known 
to myself, which | will tell younow about. : 
There is too much depredation and extravigation 
with the people’s money—fi/ty thousand dojiars has 
been reprobated for a quantity of biltous balls, which 
is a sartin cure for fevers, being invented by Gin’ral 
Lee. An act has been paseed by the ministration, 
called the nonintercurs’d act, that was brought about 
by one Colonel Trade—which is one of your rankest 


| colisioners—and by it we have lost the States of North 


and South Canada and the Tarritory of the West lo- 
dies. What are we to donow for sugar and coffee ? 
And besides, they have passed a law to deeatrain the 





approach, there is nothing forbidding or haughty about | 
him. He delights in the /icasures of the social cir- | 
cle, and is happy ie making others happy. But can | 
such a man be called dignified? Alas, for the under- | 
standing of man. To what a pass has the world come. | 
For our part we pray that we may be delivered from | 
such dignity. We confess to belong to that short- | 
sighted class of mortals, who want a reason for what | 
they believe, and do nut willingly give credence to 

simple assertion. When we ask wherein the dignity 


fore, nothing is said. 





ed for governesses, There is an asylum for the 


see, 


liberties of the Press, and alsoto upset the lection of 
Gin’ral Jackson and excriminate every vestige of 


| State Right. And they have made another Congress, 
' which is to sit somewhere in Panama; aad they have 


appointed another ministratiou there, which is t» join 
Gin’ral Bolivar and the British, to set ail the niggers 
free in the South States,and iu the l'arritory of Mayti. 
Now arnt these pretty corruptious doings; aad arnt 
I right in calling Adams a feoi, aud a Federal, a colz- 


tiener and a risto-cracy, when does be such sort 


ines ‘ fers N. E. Rem to Jimaky 
of such a man consisted, we are told that it discovers | things a these ; and prefers “\. | atteatn. at 
itself in every action, but as to the how or the sshete- | and gives his family beliows pills At the nation» <x 
We have not much faith in | 


peuse ?—(Loud cheermg.) If so I'm ciected, Gin’ra! 


int of these fire k : 
those who see things and still cannot tell what they | ovement cage peas Che paint ot Vee eine. 
We wish for something tangible and palpable : 


les No man that comes out hers c* regen’ shall take 


' upon himself more than what's hisrigbtful duty. My 
| great object shall be to benefit my gonstitutes. I will 
| take care to have a system of internal unpre: ement 
discriminated throughout the State. Macon and Mii- 
legevitle shall become seaport towns, and steam-boats 
shall paddle up the Alleghany mountains. (Loud and 
continued cheering.) Vil have no taxes, for I’il have 
‘em all paid outof the public money! (Wheop.) 
I'll have no musters! (Bellow.) Georgians shall 
have their rights and their lands? (Howl.) Gin’ral 
Government shall ride ou a journey through the Creek 
Nation with a red-hot iron cotton screw down his 
throat !—(Yell,)—and John Quincy shall be lashed 
round the world with a bradoan bit and curb, until he 
owns Georgians is pluck to the back bone.” Here 
another groan was heard, and it was fouud to proceed 
from a Yankee ped!ar, who it appears, had found bis 
way into bad company, and hearing his favorite thus 
belabored, could valy vent his indignation by groans. 

He was quickly dragged before the orator, but not 
Without some resistance; aod as a fight was now in- 
dispensible, some took the side of the pedlar, and 
others fought uuder the banners of the state. At it 
they went; kick, bite, and gouge,; and the theory of 
optics was fully illustrated, by many a pugnacious 
Wizht, ere the doughty combatants had * fought their 
belly full,” and * retired with all the honors of war 
from the bloody field of battle.” 

What became of the poor pedlar, | know not ; for 
my fears were too busy for my curiosity, and I mount- 
ed my horse and rode off while the combatants were 
gtappling and panting as if they were struggling with 
death’s own self, and Lad rede ten miles before | ob- 
served that my horse's tail was shaved to the bone! 

TRE WANDERER. 


A Vermont paper, now lying before us, has a 
curious string of advertisements. The first is a 
fugitive, “white female swine.” (The periphrasis 
is very amusing ; some words are notto be named 
* to ears polite.”) ‘The second advertisement of- 
fers a reward for “a light grey coluured mare, 3 
years old, with a white stripe on her face, and 
poke on her neck.” The third is from a discon- 
solate husband, whose “ wife Hannah has left his 
bed and board.” ‘Thexeis no mention of any cor- 
poreal peculiarities by which she may be distin- 
guished from others of her tribe. The three 
runaways are all females. Oh the fugacity of the 
sex! Well was written, Varium at mutabile sem- 
per femina.—(N. Y. Enquirer.] 





While it lasts, nothing in the whole range of 
mental poison corrodes like party spirit. It seems, 
by some demonaical tnagic, to change our very 
being ; inflames the life blood itself,and penetrates 
the wholesome system of the patient, who knows 
not himself while under its influence. 








WYLLYS HILL AND THE CHARTER OAK. 

In the city of Hartford is an old mansion-house 
which has been the residence of the family of 
Wyllys from almost the eartiest settlement of the 
place. In the enclosure, in front of the house, is 
a tree known by the name of the charter oak, from 
the circumstance of its having been once in time 
of intestine commotion, the repository of the 
charter of Connecticut, granted by King Charles. 
The last proprietor of this estate, of the name of 
Wyllys, deceased not a long time ago; and in 
reference to these circumstances, it is presumed 
the subjoined lines were written. 


Thou wert the castle of the olden time, 
Thou solitary pile ! the beacon light 
Of the benighted traveller. Thy lene brow 
Looked out in grandeur o’er a pathless wild, 
And waters whitened by no daring sail ; 
While to the red man’s startled eye, thy pomp 
Was a dream ofterror. Now thou standest 
In faded majesty, as ifte mourn 
The desolation of a lordly race, 
Or like a faithful vassal share their grave. 
Farewell ! Farewell! aloftier dome may rise, 
And prouder columns blot thy time stained walls, 
From the slight memory ofa passing age, 
Y=t some there are, who deem thy mouldering stones 
Dearer than sculptured boast to whose fond eye 
Thy silent shades, and arbors darkly wreathed, 
And moon-lit walks, are peopled with the throngs 
Of lost affection ; for whom memory’s spell, 
Like her of Endor, wakes the white haired sire, 
Wrapt in the shadowy mantle of the grave, 
Gives to the matron form the customed seat 
At board and hearth, or with the joyous shout 
Of childhood, and the warbling song of youth, 
Fills these deserted halls. 

—But thou, firm Oak ! 
Time-honored and majestic, who didst Jock 
Our freedom’s charter in thy sacred breast, 
From tyranny’s eagle-glare, we need not say 
Farewell tothee. For thou dost freshly take 
Thy leafy garland from the haod of Spring, 
And wear the autumnal crown as vigorously 
As if thou ne’er hadst marked old Time shred off, 
Age after age, man’s branching hopes, and blast 
His root of glory. Canst thou tell us nought 
Of forest Chieftains, and their vanished tribes, 
Who like the bubble on the waters broke 
Betore our sires? Hast thou no record left 
Of perished generations, o’er whose head 
Thy foliage drooped ? Thou who unchanged hast seen 
Thy stately founders of an honored name, 
The wise, the brave, the beautiful, go down 
To the dark winter of the voiceless tomb, 
Like thy own withered leaves : 

Bioom on ! dloom on! 
Thou silent monitor, and should our sons, 
Gay with the cup of full prosperity, 
Forget the labors of their patriot sires, 
Be thou as Delpho to them, with thy frown 
Oracalar, warning them well to heed 
The sumless price of blood bought liberty. 


saWasonic Calendar, 


COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEK. 











Monitor Lodge, Waltham, Monday 
St. Peter's, Newburyport, “ 
Rural, Quincy, “ 
Mount Vernon, Belchertown, “ 
Corinthian, Concord, os 
Liberty, Beverly, “ 
Aurora, Leominster, ~ 
Union, Nantucket, “ 
St. John’s. Boston, Tuesday. 
Essex, Salem, “ 
St. Mark's, Newburyport, “ 
Tyriau, Gloucester, « 
Middlesex, Framiozcham, « 
Union, Dorchester, 
Cassia, Medfield, « 
Good Samaritan, Reading, “ 
Jerusalem, Northampton, . 
Upity, Ipswich, . 
Republi -an, Gill, ” 
Monnt Zion. R. A. C. Stoughton, Monday. 
sss a a = as 
aMarriages. 


In this city, Ms. Ezekiel Kenda.!, Jr. to Miss Martha Binsey: Mr. 
Willard Curtis to Mrs. Esther Ruherts Neweii; Mr. William win 
te Miss Elizabeth Leperc ; Mr. James Miller to Miss Betsey McFar- 
lane. 

In Beveriy. —"~" Beker, Esq. to Miss Adeline Bacheider. 

In Piymouth, Mr. Samuel Jesiyn, of Buston, to Miss Adeline Tink- 


In Weston, Mr. Albe C. Alien to Miss Martha Bliss. 
Ie Nantucket. Mr. James Stifto Miss Priscilla S. Kean 





Deaths. 

In cer city. Mrs. Maria Whiting, aged 2¢ ; Deacon Oliver Everett, 
late of Sharon, aged 72; Cept. Elisha Brewer, aged 75; Miss Sarah 
Warne: Goddard, aged 2; Mrs. Susan Watley, aged 44; Mr. Wo. 
Carr, aged So. 

In Poxbery, Mr-. Elizabeth S. Newman, aged 2° 

In Hinghac. Mr. Gridley Hersey. aged 40 

io Sslem. George Hodges, Esq. aged 62. 








ba Whelmsferd. somathan Perham, aged 53. 
¥a Maz> ehead, M = Eliraeeth Beard, aged & 
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AX 1": BROWNE coadjutor to * Mr. Legier,”* found- 
7K er of the New System of Masical Fducatioa, 
has received intimation of several attempts to tmypore 
upon the public by persons improperly professing to 
teach upou this plan,—however flattering tt may be 
to receive such testimonies of its excellence, it would 
be more gratifying to be assured that every pupil 
should be instructed by a competent master— Mr. 
Browne therefore considets it a duty he ome to all 
perscas whom it may conceta to give theu timely no- 
tice against being iw any Wise accessaty 40 sueh ap 
Imposition of Swendling, and illegally obtsining mon- 
ey from the public by the fraudulent pretezt of using 
cither Afr. Logeer’s name or system to the great dam- 
age of said system and the great injary of the lawfully 
accredited Professor who has obtaioed his s4i? and 
knowledge by several years study up to the year 
1820, ia which this said system was fully matured, 
disseminated, and developed, and has now introduc- 
ed it into the American natious, at an expease not less 
than Four ‘housand Dollars. 
G4 There will be a vacancy for six Pupils early in 
August. Logies’s Elemeutary Lessona for sale, a cor- 
rect edition. Wrazg's Flute Preceptor. A new 
edition of the Grand storm Concerto 29 pages, also 
Viottsu—do.— 22 pages—and a great varnty of perfect 
editions of numerous classical compositions, XKc- 
Wholesale and retail. 
DAVID BROWNE. 
July 30. uf. 





BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

Me NROE & FRANCIS, Washington-street, are 

constantly publishing, and have, fer sale, @ 
great saricty of Original and Selected Books for Youth, 
particularly those of an advanced clas, suitable fog 
Juvenile Libraries. 
which have been long out of print, and have likewise’ 
@ number iu press,to be published iu the course ofthe 
summer. 


Just published, 

INFANTILE STORIES, in words of one, two, and 

three sy!ables ; third edition. 

THE LITTL WARBLER OF THE COTTAGE, 
and her Dog Constant ; 2d edition. . 
MOTHERLESS MARY, a tale showing that good- 
wess,even in poverty, is sure of mecting its proper 

reward ; 2d edition. 

EVENING HOURS, by the author of * Converea- 
tions onCommon Things.”—Numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 4. 
‘To be continued ; but any No. sold separate. if 
wanted. * Eveniug Hours contains, in successive 
numbers, a familiar exposition of the evangelical 





i 


history, aud such practical remarks as a jadicious 
christian mother might be disposed to make to her 
children, when perusing with them the bible. In: 
cidents of action are iutroduced, that give an aif 
of reality to the fiction, and rencer the instruction 
more attractive. ‘ihe design is excellent ; itsexe- 
cuticn good. We know not how far this work wil: 
ve carried; but we hope it will vot be closed till 
the entire narrative of our Saviour’: life has been 
illustrated : and then we should be pleased to have, 
from the same pen, a_ series of conversions on the 
character of Christ. We have always found chil- 
dren iuterested.by plain and affectionate discourse 
respecting him who ‘took little children iu his 
arms and blessed them.” We recommend particu- 
larly Evesine Hovns to parents and Sunday Schoot 
teachers.” R riewers. 


In the Press, 

3. The Faithful Little Girl. 2. Tales for Ellen. 
3. The Young Naturalist. 4. Food for the Young, 
or Stories for my Children. 5. Memory, or Days of 
my Youth. 6. Stories from Koman History, by a La- 
dy. 7. Scriptare Stories upon a new plan ; nm two 
volaumes.--Fifst vol. Old Testament ; second do. New 
Testament. All with wood cuts and copper plates. 


GAMES, DISSECTIONS, PUZZLES, &e. &e.FOR 
THE AMUSEMENT OF CHILDREN. 

Just received from London, a large assortment of 
Amusing Games, Puzzles, &c. namely—Laugh and 
Lay Down. Multiplication Table. Subtraction Ta- 
ble. Addition Table. An ingenious method of learn- 
ing Infants Arithmetic. Historical Pastime. Pope 
Joan. Dissected World,Europe,America,Holy Land, 
Life of Paul, David, &c. Noah’s Ark. Moveable 
Parts of Speech. The Gamut, or Musical Dominos. 
A great number ofothers, too numerous to mentivn in 
an advertisement. 


MISS EDGEWORTH’S WORKS. 


Mrsroet & Frascts inform the public, that the 
Boston edition of this Lady’s writings is now complet- 
ed, in thirteen volumes. One thousand copies only 
were printed—half of which are disposed of, and it ix 
not probable another edition will ever be attempted, 
at least for many years. ‘The London price for Edge- 
worth’s Works complete is £11 11 6. These books 
are copy rights, and cannot be imported on so good 
terms as ordinary books—and will cost a bookseller, 
at the lowest rate, $62—and the bookselier will 
have a profit of at least 15 per cent. To show how 
very cheap our edition is afforded, we subjoia the 
prices, at which the different editions now in print 
have been published. 

English Edition, Ordinary Am. Ed. Boston Fd. 

74. $38. $19,50 
Making our Edition half price of the common Ameri+ 
cap, and quarter price of the london Edition. 

June 22 





PARTRIDGE’S ORIGINAL LEATHER 
PRESERVATIVE. 
PYXHIS COMPOSITION is not only the most con- 
venient but the cheapest and _ article ever 
known for cleaning, preserving and renewing the 
colour of Chaise and Carriage Tops ; Thorough 
Braces; Harness; Boote; Shoes; Engine Hose ; 
Forge Bellows ; Factory Bands; Travelling Trunks; 
and all Leather exposed to the action of heat, eold, 
or wef rendering it soft, pliable, and elastic, not liable 
to erack or fry, closing the pores, and when complete- 
ly filled, impenelrable by the wet. 

It has a remarkable effect upon Leather that has 
become dry and rotten, restoring its strength and elas- 
tic:ty. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Having used the above Composition for cleaning, 
softening and preserving Chaise and Carriage Tops, 
Harness, Boots, Shoes, &c. and finding it superior to 
any other article we have ever used for the . 
we recommend it to the public as a highly useful and 
important discovery. . 

Spurr & Holmes, Boston ; Seth Weiswall, Troy, N. 
¥. ; Moses H&rding, Medway; Ph. Adams, Dua- 
stable, N. H.; Carleton & Balch, Medway ; Stephen 
Hartwell, Bostos ; Gilbert Clark, Medway ; Joshua 
Mellen, Westborough ; Augustus & Locke, Boston 
Dr. Richardson, Medway ; Caleb Cashing, Roxbury ; 
Samuel Watson, Leicester ; John Cook, Cambridge- 
port ; Leonard Hazelton, Medway, Edgar W. Davies, 
Boston, and many other gentlemen of respectability. 

Neatly put up in Tin Cannisters, with printed di- 
rections, price 374 cents. 

A liberal discount made to Wholesale Purchasers. 

Sold wholesale by LEMUEL BLAKE, at bie 
Paper Warehouse, Ng. 33, Broad-street, Boston and 
may be had of the principal Booksellers, Hard-wase 
Dealers, and generally at the Country Stores. 

July 6. eow6t. 








EUROPEAN LEECHES. 

FRESH :upply of the above LEECHES, are thie 

day received, and forsale by RICHARD 4A. 
NEWELL, ist, Summer-street. 

N.B. These HES were selected by a geatie- 

mao exprecaly for this market, an/ are in prime otdes. 





July 20. 





CAUTION. New System of Muvical Educction. © 


They have lately reprinted some * 
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NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 
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SELECTIONS FROM AMERICAN PAPERS. 
[From the Bunkes-Hill Aurora.} 
TO MISERY. 

Auld frien’, ye grip me wi’ a grasp 

Sae stranz, | weel remember ye, 

Bot still} envy nae your clasp— 

Gie it to ithere—nae to me. 

Put sic a collar on yoursel’, 

It does nag fit me unco wrel. 

The warld is fu’ o’ doworigit sinners, 
An’ I were never muckle mair, 

Nae, fash your jokes on new beginners, 
To a gall’d jade they’re unco sair. 
Keep a’ sic trifles out o° sight, 

Or you and | maun surely fight. 

There's your auld enemy, ca°d blessing, 
Wha yet may gie you mony a crack, 
An’ ak? your life e’en mair distressing, 
An’ beat ye, grim one, like a sack. 

Gae ! gang your ways, we honest folk, 
Diona weel like sae rough a joke. 

But if ye maui be doing ill, 
Tormenting zaint, and rogue, and spirit, 
Gac, plague his majesty the De’il, 
Wha can far muckle better bear it. 
Good morning, Misery, gang hame, 
. To torment me ! O fie ! for shame ! 








Icnabop. 


- THE INFANT'S DREAM. 

Fair child ! upon thy blooming cheek 
A deeper shadow lies, 

And breathings low and sweetly weak, 

_ Like fairy music rise ; 

And kindling oer thy snowy brow, 
Israpture’s fleeting gleam, 

Till pulse and smile and tone avow 
The gladness of thy dream. 

Sleep hath its gift for life’s dim clase, 
The dark and weary hour,— 

A scene where twilight shades reposc, 
Upon the sulting flower; | 

And memory wins the aged thought 
Back to its earliest joy ;— 

With what is thy loved vision fraught, 
My bright and sinless boy ? 

Perchauce the Athenian’s lofty creed 
In thee its proof may find, 

And asa spark yet scarcely free, 
From Heaven's eternal mind, 

Unconscious of degrading fate, 
Which severs from the sky, 

The glories of thy primal state, 
“till brighten on thine eye. 

Reveal the mistery,—hast thou flown 
Far from thy place on earth, 

To revel in the mystic tone, 
The voice of starry mirth ? 

And space, with all its glorious isles, 
Swells it before tiy sight, 

That thus in dim reflected smiles 
Thy sleeping dust is bright ? 

Surmise is vain, we only know 
The founts of grief are sealed, 

And thy young thought retains a glow, 
Which earth could never yield : 

And o’er thy strangely joyous rest, 
Fair child ! we darkiy muse, 

For when were after years imprest 
With such etherial hues. 

(National Gazette.) 


Great Avatancur.. On the evening of the 
17th ult. an event occurred in this vicinity, which 
is no less wonderful than many others which have 
heretofore excited the curiosity of thodsands, and 
called from a distance crowds to behold with 
astonishment their awful exhibition. In Dorset 
is a mountain which is nbout two thousand feet 
in height, and extends a censiderable distance 
ints the southern partof Danby. A part of this 
mountain, (on the Dorset side,) as if weary of its 
elevated position, left its native inheritance, and 
with awful rapidity descended, sweeping before 
it every thing which opposed its progress, until it 
reached its destined vale. It has thus slided off 
in two places, both commencing at the height of 
land, aout two hundred rods distaut from each 
other, and having shd half a mile, they united, 
and continued on about three fourths of a mile 
further, when they came to a more level surface. 
The whole distance in which its ravages are seen 
is about one mile and a quarter, embracing up- 
wards of twenty acres. On beholding thesublimi- 
ty of this scene, | was struck with astonishment. 

It appears that the very windows of heaven 
were opened, that the clouds were literally brok- 
en, and that a mighty column of unbroken water 
descended upon this mountain with unprecedent- 
ed velocity, and swept in its resistless fury every 
thing with which it came in contact. As it pass-. 
ed along the winging rivulet which runs down 
the mountain, the vast quantity of earth and 
timber which preceded the great body of water, 
would now and then biock up the passage, by 
bracing against the standing timber which throng- 
ed its way, until it would raise the water to the 
height of twenty-five or thirty feet, when the 
pressure of water and floating timber would 
overcome the resistance of rocks and trees, and 
the whole mass again resume its course with 
augmented rapidity. 

The immense masses of earth and timber 
which now lies by its pathway, bespeaks the ter- 
rible form of its power. Rocks are supposed to 
have been driven half'a mile, which are judged to 
weigh trom fifty to one hundred tons. 

Others of four and five tons weight are found 
upon large piles of timber fifteen or twenty feet 
from the ground. Trees of all sizes were swept 
from tueir long standing places, as if they were 
bat straws, and thrown into large piles of almost | 
indescribable dimensions. No fiction is necessary 





in a description of this place to render it awfully 
grand. Great numbers have already visited the | 
mountain with expectations highly elevated, but 

on viewing the premises have been ready to ex- | 
claim “the halfhas not been told them.” Finally, | 
to gain a correct idea of this romantic scenery, | 
occular proof is necessary. ‘The timber, and | 
earth, and rocks, which have thus been in a mo- ; 
ment of time swept from upwards of twenty | 
acres of a dense forest, tells us of a pewer which | 
we have never before seen thus exercised, of an | 
arm which is able instantaneously to deluge the 
whole earth in ruins.—[Bennington Gazette.) 


Micttarr Scuoors. We are told that a mili- | 
tary school, under the drilling of one of Captain | 
Partridge’s professors, is soou to be established at | 
Amboy. Now, guns, trumpets, blunderbusses, | 
drums and thunder, are all good in their place ; 
but are we not becoming too fond of military dis- 
play, now that the world has stacked its arms ? | 
Even our colleges are no longer the peaceful | 
abodes of Minerva alone, but Mars has taken | 
apartments in several of them, the students of | 
which are awakened by the noisy drum instead of | 
the deep-toned college bell ; and instead of poring | 
over Euclid or the Classics for an hour before | 
breakfast, you see them brushing the dew-drops . 
trom the lawn, by performing counter-marches, | 
forming escheilons, and wheeling into column. | 
Perhaps this <s all right ; but have not bayonets | 
as offen bristled in the air to defend the enemies, | 
as the friends, of freedom? With us, however, | 


| of a box fer holding candles. 


there enn be no danger, so long as the military 
keep clearly and decidedly subserviceut to the civil 
authorities. But suppose that in an evil hour, 
instead of a sound civilian, the Presidential 
chair should Le filled by a daring “ Military 
Chieftain,” who has neyer hesitated to trample 
upon the civil laws wifn dressed in a little brief 
authority, with a military fever spreading among 
the people, and a hot military blood boiling in the 
veins of the students in our schools and colleges, 
—what might he not be able to accomplish ? 
There may be no immediate danger, but it is well 
enough to think of these thinge.—[Commercial 
Advertiser.] 


Tue Missouri Traprer. At the sources of 
the Missouri, Yellow Stone, Platt, White, Arkan- 
sas, Red Rivers, and on all their tributaries, that 
have courses in the Rocky Moantains, the great 
object of pursuit of the trappers, white and 
savage, is the beaver. The buffalo is hunted for 
food, beds, clothing, and furniture ; the other an- 
imal is trapped for money. It is the chief means 
of gain to the savages, their dependence for their 
supply from the whites, of arms, ammunition, 
blankets, strouding, traps, whiskey, and all ob- 
jects of necessity and desire. To these lonely 
and sequestered tegions, isolated from social na- 
ture, and man, by rugged and lofty mountaine, 
and wide an‘ sterile deserts, repair hundreds of 
white hunters who hunt for subsiatence aod trap 
for gain. They make their way there in armed 
partnerships, fitted out asa kind of guerrillas. 
Arrived at the frowning barriers of nature, they 
separate. Sometimes a pairofaworn friends trap 
together. 

There are not a few, who repair, each by him- 
self, and as far as may be, from & known haunt of 
another, to these solitary streams and mountains. 
Outlawry, necessity, avarice, an appetite for law- 
less, unrestrained, and unwitnessed roving, con- 
stant exposure to danger, and a habit of defying 
the elements, of becoming sufficient to them- 
selves, the absolute necessity of relying alone up- 
on their own personal stsength and resources, 
create an astonishing compound of quickness of 
perception, with a reekless. confidence in their 
own prowess. We have scen more than one 
person of this cast incurably attached to solitude 
of labor and danger, compared with which Rob- 
inson Crusoe’s sojourn on his Island was but a 
mere pastural experiment. They furnish.an im- 
pressive proof, that there is no mode of life in- 
trinsically so repulsive and painful, but man may 
become reconciled to it by habit. 

A lonely hunter, cast upon nature and the ele- 
ments,with nothing but prairies and mountains iv 
view, withyut bread or salt, and in jeopardy from 
beasts and savages every hour, amidst scenery 
and dangers that would tend naturally to raise 
the heart to God, trusting to no divinities but his 
knife and his gun, and building all his plans for 
the future on trays, regarding the footsteps of 
man, imprinted in the sand, as objects of great 
apprehension, and almost equally dreading the 
face of the white man and savage; in situa- 
tions thus lonely and exposed, he braves the heat 
of Summer, the ice, and the mountain blast of 
Winter, the grizzly bear, and robbers of his own 
race, and the savages, fur years. When he has 
collected a sufficient number of packs of beaver, 
he fells » hollow tree, slides it into some full 
mountain stream, paddles down the thousand 
leagues of the Missouri, and is seen with-a dress, 
a gait, and manners, as appropriate to his pur- 
suits as a sailor’s, bustling about the streets of St. 
Louis to make bargains for his furs.—[Western 
Review.] : 


Manocany. The Mahogany Tree cannot be 
excelled in magnificence and grandeur of appesr- 
ance by any of the known productions of the 
earth of its class, and could the largest of the oak, 
which species is usually styled the king of the 
forest, be exhibited in competition, it would 
dwindle to insignificance in the comparison ; the 
enormous size and height of the trunk, the un- 
common spread of the branches, the space of 
ground occupied by the roots, altogether convey 
to the mind the idea, that it was desigaed by Na- 
ture for the use of a race, of more colossal pro- 
portion than the present ; the ingenuity and per- 
severance of tnan has, however, obviated all the 
difficulties, and reduced the almost apparent im- 
possibility of appropriating to his use, a tree, 
which, 1t would appear, has, by Nature, been made 
of too greata size to be brought within his pow- 
er. Commerce has also made mahogany, from 
being an article ecarcely known, to be one of ne- 
cessiiy throughout Europe, and great part of 
America. This tree belongs to the class Decan- 
dria Monogynia, and in botany is described 
* Swietenia nect. tubulosum, 10 dentatum, Caps. 
lign:osa, 5 Valris, Sem. imbricata, margine mem- 
branacco.” 

It becomes almost impossible to give the more 
minute circumstances attending the growth of 
this valuable snd much used tree, ‘as its progress 
to maturity is scarcely perceptible within the life 
of man ; but as far as our limited observation 
will allow us to form an opinion, not less than an 
average period of two hundred years can be al- 
lowed as the time of its coming to full growth, 
or fit for cutting. 

Various and differing are the conjectures.rela- 
tive to the first use and discovery of this beauti- 
ful wood, nor is it within the limits of auch a 
sketch as this to remark upon their accuracy ; 
we, therefore, reject all accounts that appeur 
speculative, and confine ourselves to such as are 
authenticated. Its first discovery was, therefore, 
by the carpenter on board of ove of Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s vessels, when he put into some harbour 
in the Island of ‘Trinidad, in the year 1595, who, 
having occasion to go onshore tocut some pieces 
of tunber, required for work to be done on the 
ship that he belonged to, brought onboard a 
quantity of this wood, which, on being worked, 
froia the raw state, exhibited to the astonish- 
ment of all who saw it, that beautiful natural 
variety of appearance which uo ingenuity of art 
can equal. 

The &rsi use to which Mahogany was applied 
in England, arose from a circumstance purely 
accidental, and was appropriated to the making 
é Dr. Gibbons, an 
eininent physician, iy the latter end of the 17th, 
or beginning of the 18th century, had a brother, a 
West-India_ captain, who brought over séme 
planks of this wood as ballast, but was not aware 
of its value. As the Doctor was then building 
a house in King-street, Covent Garden, his 
brother thought they might be of service to him, 
Lut the carpenters finding the wood too hard for 
their tools, they were laid aside for a time as use- 
less. Soon after, Mrs. Gibbons wanting a candle 
box, the Doctor called on his cabinet maker to 
make one of some wood that lay in his garden. 
Wallaston, the cabinet maker, on cutting it up, 
also complained that it was too hard ; the Doctor 
said he must get stronger tools. The candle box 
was however made, and highly approved of, in- 
somuch that the Doctor then insisted on having 
a bureau made of the same wood, which was ac- 
cording!y dot.e, when the fine colour, beautiful 


| object of curiosity, and he invited all his friends 
| to come and see it ; amoung them was the Duchess 
of Buckingham. Her Grace begged come of the 
same wood from Doctor Gibbons, and employed 
Wallaston to make her a bureau also, on which 
the fame of mahogany and Mr. Wallaston was 
much raised, and furniture of this sort soon be- 
came general. Thus, from a circumstance in it- 
self vo trivial, has emanated a most extensive 
branch of commerce.—[Honduras Almanack. j 


RULES FOR GOOD MANNERS. 

1. If you are at work near the road be sure to 
stop, and look at every one who passes by, from 
the time he first makes his appearance uniil he 
is outof sight. Noone, who has not had the 
experience of it, can tell how much pleasure 
there is in seeing half a dozen men abandon their 
employment and gaze at him, as though they 
had never before seen a mortal, or were desirous 
to see every button on his garments. 

2. When you are passing by neighbors at work 
never fail to stop and talk with them, especially 
if they are engaged in doing something of con- 
siderab!: importance. Every one must perceive 
how agreeable it is to a man to be obliged by the 
rules of good manners to suspend his labor an 
hour, especially if he has several hired men in 
company with him, to a trifling story, or to hear 
the history of his neighbor’s affairs. 

3. When a person passes by your house, never 
fail to deck the windows with as many faces as 
the house can supply; and if the windows will 
not accommodate all, let one or two stand in the 
door. ; 

4. If you are passing by a house be careful to 
look into the windows ; but this you may gener- 
ally know whether its occupants are industrious. 
You will occasionally get a glance at a young 
lady as she sits in the parlor, reading novels, 
hraiding straw, or working lace ; which to say 
the least is worth a shilling. 

5. On the Sabbath take your stand before the 
meeting. house at least fifteen or twenty minutes 
before the season of worship commerces, and let 
no one escape your notice, who may come to the 
house of worship. The pleasure which the young 
lady experiences, passing twenty or thirty young 
gentlemen gazing intently ather, may be easily 
imagined ; and if perchance she drop her glove 
or handkerchief, let the blush on her face tell how 
delightful the task to pick it up.—[New-Hamp- 
shire Sentivel.] 

Money Dicerrs. Digging for money hid in 
the earth, is a very cominon thing 3 and in this 
State it is even considered an honorable and 
profitable employment. We could name, if we 
pleased, at least five hundred respectable men, 
who do, in the simplicity and sincerity of their 
hearts, verily believe that immense treasures lay 
concealed upon our Green Mountains, many of 
whom have been industriously and persevering- 
ly engaged in digging itup. Some of them have 
succeeded even beyond their expectations. One 
gentleman in Parkerstown, on the suinmit of the 
mountain, after digging with unyielding confi- 
dence and unabated diligence, for ten or twelve 
yeare, found a sufficient quantity of money to 
build him a commodious house for his own con- 
venience,and to fill it with comforts for the weary 
traveller. On stopping lately to refresh, we were 
delighted by the view of an anchor on the sign, 
emblematical of his hope of success, while we 
left him industriously digging for more. Another 
gentleman on Lake Champlain, we were credi- 
bly informed, has actaally dug up the enormous 
sum of fifty thousand dollars !! ‘The incredulous 
and unbelieving may stare at this assertion, but 
it is nevertheless true ; and we do not hesitate to 
declare our belief that digging for money is the 
most certain way of obtaining it. Much, howev- 
er, depends on the skilful use of the genuine 
mineral rod. Don't dig too deep, is an appropriate 
maxim with all those who are versed in the art. 
Wood's Iron Plough, skilfully guided, is sure to 
break the enchantment, and turn up the glitter- 
ing dust in every furrow. Countless treasures 
yet remain in the earth. Speed the plough—ply 
the hoe—'twill all come to light.—[Vermont 
Watchman.) 

Trenton Faris. The number of visitors te 
these interesting falls, during the present season, 
is much greater than it has been in any former 
year. Few persons now pass herc on the 
Niagara tour, without spending a day or two in 
making « jaunt to Trenton, and viewing the 
beauties which it presents to the admirer of ro- 
mantic scenery. We were there on Susurday, 
and were surprised as well as pleased to find the 
large establishment of our old friend Sherman 
completely overrun with fashionables. Bolivars, 
and top knots, and beau knots, and flounces, and 
shoulders of mutton of white gauze, and ‘black 
gauze, (we beg pardon of the ladies for not know- 
ing their French names,) besides a variety of et 
ceteras, which we have not time to enumerate, 
were seeh moving in all directions. In the 
course of the day, we counted nine post coaches, 
several hacks and a large number of gigs, going 
or returning with parties. The water is at pres- 
ent uncommonly high, which occasions the falls 
to appear to much greater advantage than usual ; 
and we, therefore, recommend to thuse who reside 
in the vicinity, and who wish to visit them, to 
avail themselves of this opportunity of seeing 
these falls in their greatest, beauty.—[Utica 
paper.) 

DIRECTIONS TO PREVENT SICKNESS. 

1. As soon as you fez! too unwell to attend to 
your ordinary business, lay it aside at once, and 
dismiss all care andanxiety about it; as rest and 
relaxation both of body and mind, are of the 
greatest consequence. 

2. Observe a rigid abstinence, as to diet, by 
eating no food, but that of the simplest and light- 
est kind; and no more of that, that appetite 
craves, which will not be much. You will not 
starve to death during the first few days of an 
illness, elthough you may starve out the disease. 
3. Avoid all kinds of spirit, wine, ale and even 
cider. Dismiss care, but never attempt to drown 
it with stimulating liquors, unless you would in- 
crease the violence of your symptoms sevenfold. 
It is surprising that so many people should im- 
bibe the absurd notion, that rum. wine, &c. are 
necessary in all manner of complaints. 

4. Take no quack medicines, or any thing else, 
with the nature of which you are not well ac- 
quainted. These few simple directions will be 
proper in the commencement of nireteen twen- 
tieths of the diseases of this country, taken as 
they rise ; and, if followed, wilt throw off a large 
propertion of them and mitigate the rest, so that 
their courses will be milder, and their termina- 
tions more favorable. Many diseases are render- 
ed intractable, and many lives lest, by improper 
management during the first twenty-four hours 
of an illness, and before any medical assistance 
is deemed necessary. 

Nothing is more incorrect or injurious, than the 
theory which advises sick persuns to eat and 





polish, &c. were so pleasing, that it hecame an 


drink as much as they can, in order to strengthen 


attack of disease, but this weakness is not from 
exhaustion, or to be relieved by food or wine. 
_ 5. If, after a fair trial of whatis above recom 
mended, you are still unsuccessful in throwing 
off the disease, and find that you must be sick in 
good earnest, send for a physician who is worthy 
of your confidence, and follow his directions im- 
plicitly. —[New-Haven Journal.] 
LEND ME YOUR NEWsPaPER. This is a request 
made every day in the week, and every hour in 
the day, by a larger number of the community 
than any one, without examining the subject 
would believe. If nota literary, we are at least, 
a newspaper reading people. Almost every per- 
son reads anewspaper. One half of our citizens 
cannot breakfast without one in their hands, it is 
as necessary to them as coffee ; it is to the mind 
what toast and eggs are to the body, even a part 
of their existence, and the particular paper that a 
man has been accustomed to read, is an item as 
important to his comfort as his most favorite 
dish. ‘The indulgence of this lurury is attended 
with serious evils and disappointments—a carrier 
gets sick and does not serve his route—he is well 
and forgets the paper—or, if he serve it, now and 
then itis filched from under the door, or stolen 
from the knocker, hy some newpaper reading 
genius, to amuse his fancy, or by some brandy 
drinking sot, to sell it for a glass of grog ; but 
there is another evil greater than all these,a good 
natured neighbor sends a message, “ twill you lend 
me your newspaper ?” at the Very moment the 
owner has taken it up to read, and he, out of po- 
liteness lends it. It is not more than three days 
ago, that three of our subscribers stopped the 
Morning Courier, as they said much against their 
inclination, ‘(and we believe them) for the sole 
‘reason, that their neighbors borrow the paper, at 
an earlier hour, than they have a chance to read 
it, and by the time the first Las returned it, anoth- 
er, and another, and still another calls, with the 
suine message, “ will you lend me your newspaper?” 
in such rapid succession, that it is nearly night- 
fall, before the righteous owner can get a peep 
at it; and as an old newspaper is as useless as an 
old Almanack, our quondam subscribers came to 
the resolution to stop their paper for a quarter, in 
hopes that their neighbors will, by this course, 
furget the practice of borrowing. Were it only 
made high treason to borrow & newspaper, how 
profitable would be the business for an Editor ! 
even if one half of those who read a newspaper, 
subscribed (and paid) for it, Editors could live— 
at present they only exist. The population of 
New-York we may estimate at 170,000 ; of this 
number, say 100,000 read a newspaper ; this leads 
us to the inquiry, how many numbers do the elev- 
en journals issue daily ? we answer, 16,000. 
whence we may infer that there are only 16,000 
subscribers to daily papers. Suppose, however, 
that heads of families take a paper for their own 
and their household’s use, and allow that 14,000 
persons, (which is a large allowance) in cotse- 
quence read a paper, who do not subscribe—this 
still leaves the large number of 70,000 persons, 
who borrow and peruse them in a bar-room, li- 
brary or reading room. Thus it seeins, that out 
of 100,000 persons who read, not less than 70,000 
do not pay, or rather, are not lega'ly bound to 





pay. 

We hope that this article will serve the purpose 
for which it is intended, namely, that all borruw- 
ers, if they must borrow, will give the owner a 
reasonable time to read his paper, befure they 
send the message, “ Will you lend me your news- 
paper ?”—[New-York Cuurier.] 


Prospects or Onto. In future times the fact 
that Ohio in 1790 had a population of but three 
thousand inhabitants, and in thirty-seven years 
thereafter contained eight hundred thousand,will 
appear almost fabulous. There is no country 
known in history or m9 dern times that has chang- 
ed so rapidly. The transition is more wonderful 
from the fact, that we now enjoy all the conveni- 
ences and luxuries, which in Europe are only ac- 
quired by a people through the long lapse of cen- 
turies. It isa mere matter of fact with us who 
have seen the progress of this state, that villages 
and cities have arisen where but a few years ago 
the veaigwam of the savage was only to be seen 
—that the Indian boy was exercising his skill 
with the bow, where now the tyro in literature is 
embuing his mind with the wisdom of past ages— 
that the hum of business and the voice of peace- 
ful gladness is now heard, where the rustling leaf 
of the forest aud the wind sighing through the 
rank grassof the prairie was all that disturbed 
the lovely silence of the wilderness. The hands 
that changed the scene are still active, stili ar- 
deutly engaged daily, hourly, in improving and 
changing the appearance of every thing around 
them. As tne country becomes: more populous, 
there is more friction of mind upon mind, and 
therefore more intelligence ; as the country im- 
proves there are new resources for the exercise 
of the energy and enterprize of the people devel- 
oping themselves; a wide, a noble field for im- 
provement and the exercise of the highest efforts 
are open, and there are myriads ready to run the 
career of improvement, wealth, and ambition. 

Who can foresee the event? We of this gen- 
eration are but pioneers ; we have done much, 
but nothing in comparison with what the next 
generation will du. We are their “tewers of 
wood and drawers of water ;” we came and saw 
and conquered, but the spoil is theirs ; ours is 
emphatically the age of bile—theirs will be the 
golden. The state of Ohw has progressed with a 
rapidity that has far outstripped the most san- 
guine anticipations. We feel no disposition, 
however, in looking forward to her maturity, to 
indulge in cascle building. Every thing around 
us—improyement in buiiding—the bustle of busi- 
ness in villages—the emigration of intelligent and 
enterprising inen—-the successful prosecution of 
the canals—the improvement in roads—the in- 
creased travel and facilities afforded to travellers 
—the increased attention to education—public 
opinion chastened, and operating more power- 
fully upon society —a higher tone of moral feeling 
pervading the community— these and a variety of 
other facts show distinctly, that Ohio is rapidly 
progressing in all that renders a people happy 
and respectable.—[Olio State Journal.) 








FASHIONABLE DRESSING ROOM. 
EORGE PUIMAN, fashionable Hair Catter, 
takes this method of informing the public io 
general, that he still continues at his‘old stand, No. 
211, Washington-street, (a few doors north of the 
Marlboro’ Hotel) where he may be found at all hours, 
and hopes, by uaremitted icdustry and atteution to 
business, to merit and receive their continued patron- 
age. eptf July 27. 


{7 BANK NOTES ON INTEREST fj 
Noe on the CITY BANK, bearing interest, 
ma: be had on applieatiqn to the Cazhier. 

April 29. tf 











DR. JOSHUA B. FLINT 


AS removed to No. 16, house next tc thenew 
Congregational Church, Green-street. 





them. Weakness, to be sure. usually attends the 


AT REDUCED PRICEs. 
RICH FANCY GOODS, at 114, Washs 
PPENRY SOMES LOW, intending to 
alteration in his business, the next pr 

his valuable Stock of RICH GOODS, at tedary 
prices, viz:—Rich Thread Lace Dresses, Mant, 
Capes, Vandykes, Pelerines, and Collars ; 
French, and India Muslin Dresses; India 
Mantlee, Vandykes, Pelerines, quarter and half 
kerchiels ; splendid assortment of black aud 
Chread Lace Veils; Eogtish and French 
Laces ; 
Biond Laces; black and white Bobbiaet fe 
Veils ; splendid Ball Dresses; wrought Muslin agg 
Lace Caps; French Muslin Bands and Insert; 
Infants’ Waists, Slips, Caps, and Crown Pieces; 4 
broidered Linen Cambric Handkerchiets ; Teal blacy 
Italian Crapes, from 4 4 to 8-4 wide; 6-4 black 
Veils , wide and narrow black Bombazines; 
and colored Italianetts ; gold and silver M 
plain and figured ludia and Swiss Mustins ; bunche 
of French Flowers and Wreaths; 4-4 and 6-4 nay 
silk Shawls; black, white, crimson, scarlet, 
Long and Square Shawls; plain and figured 
Gros de Naples Silks; plain black Italian Silks; Q, 
trich Plumes; Crape Shawls and Dresses; Oj 
\prons; Linens ; Nankins ; black, green, and whit 
plain and figured Gauze Veils ; black trimming las 
es; colored ‘Thule Laces ; colored Italian Crape ; 
tich Gauze and Barage Scarfs: cambric, in 
aud edg. Primmings; gentlemen's superfine 
Italian Cravats ; colored Crape Lisses; black aad 
white embroidered Silk Hoee ; Cyprus Gauze Hang 
kerchiefs ; worsted Barage Handkerchiefs and 
34, 4-4, 5-4, and 6-4 colored French Cashugy 
shawls; silk, barage, velvetine, and Blond Gag 
ilandkerchiefs ; French Cambric Flouncing ; Pe 
kid Gloves, of all colors; Sewing Silks; Gergg 
Hose ; Silk Braids and Cords ; rich Bonnet Ri 
Belt Ribbons and Sxshes ; Merino Cloths, of afj gg. 
ots; black, purple, pearl, bordered raw sillt Mepigg 
Trimmings ; colored Plush Gauzes and V 
for Bonnets ; worsted Barages, of all colors; a com, 
plete assortment of plain and shaded figured Silke, 
plain and figured silk Barages, of every color ; plas’ 
stripe and plain Batiste ; Freuch and India Sating, of 
all colors; black and white figure¢ Gauzes; 
mode colored plain Gros de Naple, of moet ey ; 
or; Cotton Cambrics ; Cambric Muslins; Frek 
Lioen Lawn ; Grass Cloth and Grass Cloth Hapé. 
Kerchiefs ; German Silk Handkerchiefs. 

June 29. 5t 
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Patent Sponge Boots, for Horses Feet. 
T HE subscriber respectfully informs the 
that he continues to manufacture, aud 
sale, the above article. The character of which & 
now fairly established, by hundreds of 
who have used them on their horses in this city aff 
in the country for two years. Hterses which have: 
come nearly useless, from haviug contracted 
Thrushes, false quarters, sand-cracks, or being & 
bound, have been cured by the use of these 
Roots, and many which have had appearances of 
natural dryness in the hoof, have been preserved ® 
the best of order. . 
There is noinconvenience oF trouble io using 
SPONGE BOOTS. They can be taken off, or 
with as little troubie as a man will have ia ch: 
his own boot, and only require to be wet with 
soft water every time they are put on, or if kept ons 
continuance, every twelve hours. 
0<p-Geutlemen are respectfully invited to call end. 
examine them. JAMES BOYD, — 
Saddler, &c. 32, Merchant's Row, Bostes, 
May 25. » 3m 
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CREAM OF AMBER, 


OR removing ’'IMPLES, SPOTS, FRECKLES, 
aod all eruptions of the skin, gradually produc: 
ing a aoft, clear, and beautiful complexion. As a 


remedy for SCROFULA and SALT RHEUM, its 
merits stand unrivalled. 


The fullest reliance may be placed upon the efie’ 
cy of the CREAM OF AMBER in all the cases shove 
mentioned ; it not only renders the tkin be 
soft, smooth, and clear, but, by perseverance ia its 
applicatien, it promotes the free and unintertepted 
exercise of those functions of the skin which are nie 
essary to health and the attainment and preservatia 
ot a beautiful complexion. 

Certificates of its complete efficacy have bess t® 
ceived by the proprietors from various persons he 
have used it. 


The very liberal patronage which was given te the 


public, has induced the Proprietors to extend their's 
rangements and make every effort to have the artic 
prepared in the best possible manner. It isnew st 

inanew and very elegant style. The prepa 
have appointed Maynard & Noyes their sole agesty 
of whom it may be had at wholesale and retail ; asd 
of most of the Apothecaries in this city. To prema 
imposition, the label of each bottle will be signed 
MAY — & NOYES, - 13, Market-st. Bostom. 

Jan. 19. m 





tist Meeting House, in Charlestown, former 
occupied by H. Jackson, and has placed his SPONG 
BLACKING tor the accommodation of his custome 
at the following places, viz. Siiae Pierce, & Co. Elm 
street —Josiah Hayden, and E. Knowlton & Co. Nortd 
Market-street-—E. W. Baxter, Exchange-street— 
Francis Lincoln, near the head of India Wharf. 
(<~Prepared and signed by A. GOULD, Charlee 
town, Mass. Ask for Gould’s Sponge Blacking, # 
you wish to be particular. All orders punctually at 
tended to. ep ly. May 11. 


TELESCOPE, CRAPE SHAWL, a ~ 
A FIRS!’ rate Telescope on feet—Superd Crags 
Shawl—Elegant Shed] Ornaments—Wire Mest 
Safes—Coffee Urns -Grecian Center Lamp—Thet- 
momtte-s—Drip or Filtering Stones—Desert and Tes 
Sete—Musical Boxes and Clocks —Depilatory —Cock+ 
Koach Traps—Paint Boxes—Fowling Pieces—Inds 
Fancy Articles—Brittannia and Tin Wares—Ei 
“one Vanroe=tnany eaten Knives and F 
amps—Shooting and Fishing Apparatus—Scoape— 
Combs and Brushes ct pee description —Genetne” 
Hair Oils—Real Sandal Wood Fans and Oiled Sik 
Articles. 
For Sale at No. 156, Washington-street, opposite 
Province House Row, b 


CHARLES BARRELL, Agest. 


A. GOULD 
AS removed to the first house north of the m1 





July 20. 
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BOSTON. 
PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY EVENIi.G, BY 


JOSEPH T. BUCKINGHAM, 
CONGRESS-STREET. 





TERMS. THREE DOLLARS a yeer, payable in advance. 8e 
scribers not p.ying im advance, or withholding payment, whes 
are presented, wil! be charged st the rate of THREE DOLLAM 
AND FIFTY CENTS. No paper discontinued » at by ordet 
the subscriber or at the decision of the proprietor. Subseridess 
the quarter must pay ONE DOLLAR + quarter in advance. 





AGESTS. 

New-York, R. P. Busn, No. 20, Wali-strest- 
Philadelphia, Witttam Bapoer,George-seee 
Balti.nore, Md. Wititam Poater. 

Natchez, Mi. Caaares W. Bassitt. 
Portsmouth, Casips & Srarnaws. 
Portland, Me. Baaner Perens. 

Exeter, N. H. J. Bearer, Postmaster. 
Windsor. Vermont, Faspzaice Pettis. 
Newburyport, Mass. M. Loap, Postmaster 





Sept. 15. eptf 


Providence, R. J. Maatis Rostwsos. 


Medfield, Mass. . Postmest 
edfield, Mass. Caaan.tes Onton oer. | 
Westminster Row. : 


Fdgings and Insertings ; Real Mecklig oa 





CREAM OF AMBER, as it was first offered tothe . 
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